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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 


book  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE.  | 
CHAPTER  X.  (continued.) 

“This  has  to  do  with  Zelda,”  I 
thought,  “  though  it’s  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  to  commit  one’s  self 
first  and  to  inquire  afterwards.”  I 
certainly  did  not  care  to  meddle  any 
longer  in  the  affair,  seeing  that  to 
bring  back  pleasant  news  I  knew  to 
be  impossible,  while  if  I  brought  back 
unpleasant  news  I  should  be  sure  to 
have  my  motives  misconstrued.  I 
made  up  my  mind,  however,  that  I 
would  take  the  bint,  for  the  sake  of 
my  growing  interest  in  all  that  re¬ 
garded  Zelda,  and  was  about  to  sat- 
ufy  him  by  saying  yes,  when,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  my  landlady  came  into 
the  room,  and,  without  regarding  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  requested 
that  I  would  pay  her  my  single  week’s 
arrears  before  I  went  away.  The  de¬ 
mand  was  made  in  so  peremptory 
a  manner,  that  no  one  could  help  see¬ 
ing  her  opinion  of  the  value  of  my 
credit;  indeed,  I  was  obliged  to  live 
in  such  hand  to  mouth  fashion  that, 
though  I  was  angry,  I  was  not  sur- 
rised.  Anger  was  useless,  however. 

opened  my  purse,  and  found  my¬ 
self  obliged  to  give  up  my  journey  : 
to  squeeze  out  both  fare  and  rent  was 
impossible.  I  was  so  annoyed  that 
Lord  Lisburn  could  not  fail  to  see  my 
embarrassment,  while  its  cause  must 
have  been  equally  obvious. 

“  What  a  forgetful  brute  I  am,” 
he  said,  when  the  woman  left  the 
room.  “  One  thing  I  came  for  was  to 
let  you  have  a  check  for  your  salary 
in  advance,  as  surgeon  to  the  Esme¬ 
ralda.”  I  knew  he  did  not  come  for 
any  such  purpose,  and  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  drawing  pay  for  duties  that  I 
had  very  little  intention  of  perfornling. 

“Well,  my  lord,  you  see  how  things 
»re.  We’ll  talk  of  my  salary  after¬ 
words— meanwhile,  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  wanting  a  loan  of  five  pounds, 
or  even  two.” 

Lord  Lisburn  stared  a  very  little  — 
it  was  to  him  as  though  1  had  asked 
for  a  loan  of  five  pence.  He  said 
nothing,  and  handed  me  ten  :  and  in 
another  hour  I  was  on  my  road  to  St. 
Bavons  once  more. 

The  next  morning  I  learned  for  the 
first  time  of  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 


Brandt  and  Company  —  so  it  coulu  not 
have  been  from  Claudia’s  hands  that 
I  had  received  the  mysterious  thousand 
ounds.  As  I  left  my  friend’s  office 
met  my  other  acquaintance,  the  cu¬ 
rate,  whom  I  disliked,  but  whom,  as 
versed  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  old 
women,  rich  and  poor,  in  St.  Bavons, 

I  made  a  point  of  accosting. 

“  If  you  are  looking  for  a  real 
heathen,  such  as  you  say,”  he  told  me, 

“  I  should  think  you  must  mean  that 
Mrs.  Goldrick,  in  Old  Wharf-Side; 
she  is  the  pest  of  St.  Catherine’s  — 
not  that  she  ever  does  much  harm, 
but  her  life  is  an  evil.  She  is  the 
only  one  of  my  flock  who  ever  baffled 
me.” 

”  You  forget  that  I  also  was  a  parish¬ 
ioner  of  St.  Catherine’s,”  I  could  not 
help  saying,  rather  maliciously,  “  so 
perhaps  your  two  black  sheep  may 
suit  one  another.”  And  so,  with  my 
mind  full  of  Claudia’s  strange  reverse 
of  fortune,  I  took  my  way,  half  out  of 
idleness,  half  out  of  curiosity,  to  the 
Old  Wharf-Side. 

CHAPTER  XI.  THE  OLD  WOMAN 
AND  THE  WATER. 

I  HAD  been  ashamed  to  receive  Lord 
Lisburn  in  a  room  that  was  a  palace 
compared  with  the  abode  into  which 
Mrs.  Goldrick,  on  my  saying  that  I 
had  business  with  her,  guided  me.  As 
a  medical  man,  I  had  not  failed  to  see 
poverty  in  most  of  its  forms,  but  here 
was  something  I  had  never  seen.  No 
one  but  a  miser,  I  felt  sure,  could  pre¬ 
fer  such  a  dwelling-place  to  the  work- 
house  or  to  chance  barns  —  which  are 
at  any  rate  furnished  with  straw.  The 
house  itself  was  falling  to  pieces  with 
damp  and  rottenness,  and  in  the  room 
which  evidently  served  as  the  kitchen 
and  sitting-room  —  to  judge  from  a 
few  chair-legs  smouldering  in  the  grate 
—  there  was  not  even  a  stool  to  sit 
down  upon.  The  woman  herself  had 
well  won  the  character  given  her  by 
the  curate :  .she  was  gaunt,  haggard, 
and  grim  to  the  last  degree  ;  her  eyes 
were  dim  and  clouded  as  if  the  day¬ 
light  was  painful  to  them,  and  there 
was  a  stony  expression  not  only  about 
her  face  but  her  whole  figure,  as 
though  she  had  been  petrified  by  mis¬ 
ery,  or  by  misanthropy,  or  by  crime. 

I  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
had  to  conceal  some  terrible  history,  : 
to  which  a  very  few  ineffaceable  traces  ; 
of  statuesque  beauty  and  a  certain  ' 


unconscious  ease  and  repiose  of  bear¬ 
ing  added  a  striking  dignity,  although 
her  shoulders  stooped  and  she  was 
clothed  in  tatters  of  which  a  beggar 
I  would  have  been  ashamed.  I  had  not 
become  a  critical  student  of  pictures 
for  nothing,  and  so  marked  was  the 
present  subject  that  I  had  taken  in 
every  visible  detail  before  either  of  .us 
spoke  a  word. 

She  stood  up  before  me  with  her 
arms  folded,  and  said,  in  a  voice  as 
;  harsh  as  if  speaking  was  an  effort  to 
her,  and  with  a  curious  accent,  — 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me, 
young  man?  If  it’s  about  the  rent, 
that  was  paid  up  to  last  qiiarter.” 

“  If  you  are  Mrs.  Goldrick,  I  only 
wanted  to  make  some  inquiries,  that’s 
all.” 

“  I  am  Mrs.  Goldrick.  I  suppose 
you  mean  you  want  your  fortune 
told  ?  ” 

“  I  had  it  told  once,  with  such  little 
result  that  I  scarcely  want  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  Let  me  see  —  I  was 
warned  to  beware  of  water  and  old 
women,  I  believe,  and  everything 
would  go  well.” 

“  Then  if  you  were  told  by  one  of 
them  that  know,  I’d  keep  from  water 
and  old  women,  if  I  was  you.  And  I 
don’t  think  ybu’ll  find  much  else  here. 
How  do  you  know  but  the  fortune 
may  be  truer  than  you  think  for  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  I  said,  though  for  a  moment 
startled  by  a  coincidence  brought  to 
my  notice  so  strangely,  “  I’ll  take  my 
chance  —  I  can  swim,  and  the  woman 
that  one  is  talking  to  is  never  old.” 

“  I  left  compliments  behind  me 
forty  years  ago,”  she  said  coldly. 
“  If  you  don’t  want  your  fortune  told, 
you  had  better  take  warning  from 
your  old  one  and  make  your  danger 
I  from  old  women  as  short  as  you  can. 
'  Ayez  peur  des  vieilles  et  des  laides, 
jeune  homme ;  les  belles  n’etudient 
I  qu’elles-memes  —  les  femmes  sans  beaute 
:  apprennent  tout  le  monde.'  ” 

“Are  you  a  Frenchwoman?”  I 
asked.  “  Am  I  wrong  in  guessing 
you  to  be  some  connection  of  a  man  1 
once  knew  in  St.  Bavons  who  bore 
I  your  name  ?  ” 

“  My  son  ?  But  I  can  tell  yon 
nothing  about  him.  I  thought  you’d 

f'iven  up  looking  for  him  as  a  bad  job 
ong  ago.” 

“  Given  up  looking  for  him  ?  Why 
what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  ” 

“  You’re  young  at  your  trade  indeed. 
Ah,  I’m  a  better  fortune-teller  than 
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which  of  course  I  gave.  I  carefully 
jbstaincd  from  volunteering  any 
further  information,  nor  did  she  re¬ 
quire  any :  the  mere  fact  of  Zelda’s 
eiistence  seemed  at  present  to  be  all 
the  fooil  she  could  bear.  Besides,  I 
needed  an  opjtortunity  for  thinking 
over  what  sti-ps  I  ought  to  take  in  the 
interests  of  Lord  Lisburn,  for  that 
there  was  some  mystery,  perhaps  some 
crime,  at  the  bottom  of  my  e.xtraor- 
dinary  adventure,  I  felt  assured.  In¬ 
deed,  for  aught  I  knew.  Lord  Lisbnrn 
himself  might  already  hold  the  key  to 
it;  his  memoranda  .and  his  inquiries 
had  certainly  tended  that  w.ay. 

So  I  set  out  to  walk,  and,  as  if  by 
instinct,  took  the  very  walk  along  the 
Lesse  wherein  I  had  first  of  all  met 
Zelda,  and  which  had  lately  been  so 
vividly  recalled  to  my  mind  by  that 
picture  in  the  e.xhibition,  while  now 
the  walk,  in  its  Jurn,  recalled  the  pic¬ 
ture.  I  must  have  been  wrong,  after 
all,  I  thought,  in  so  hastily  deciding 
that  Clauilia  Brandt  and  the  bearer  of 
my  own  initials  could  not  possibly’  be 
one  ami  the  same.  In  spite  of  my  feel¬ 
ings  towards  her,  I  was  not  (juite  such 
a  brute  as  to  be  able  to  triumph  in  her 
downfall,  .and  the  more  I  blamed  her 
for  her  pride,  the  more  I  felt  that  she 
needed  pity.  The  development  of  no 
mystery  outside  myself,  however  in¬ 
teresting  it  might  be,  could  vie  with 
the  story  I  had  heard  from  my  lawyer 
friend  of  the  downfall  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  merchant  in  St.  Bavons,  his 
loss  of  com[)etence,  and  even  of  honor. 
I  asked  how  Clamlia  had  borne  the 
blow,  but  he  could  not  tell  me  —  she 
had  been  aw.ay  from  town  at  the  time. 
Huw  I  wished  that  the  thousand 
pounds,  still  safe  in  my  pocket-book, 
werere.ally  my  own  !  I  would  then  as¬ 
suredly  have  done  to  her  as  I  had  sus¬ 


a  gift  from  the  past  without  letting  her 
know  from  whom.  After  all,  I  had 
loved  her,  though  she  had  sent  my 
heart  so  utterly  adrift  that  it  found 
itself  struggling  about  in  all  sorts  of 
inextricable  meshes  —  though  I  was 
even  beginning  to  suspect  myself  of  a 
capacity  for  the  nuserable  weakness  of 
not  being  able  to  live  without  this 
hateful  and  miserable  atmosphere  of 
Zelda,  the  betrothed  of  my  only 
friend.  I  felt  what  a  harbor  of  safety 
and  refuge  Claudia’s  quiet  affection 
would  have  been,  if  it  had  only  been 
real.  I  could  have  defied  tempests  of 
sweet  voices  and  legions  of  evil  eyes. 
I  suppose  I  was  intensely  weak  in  my 
wavering,  but  I  do  not  know  —  a  man 
to  whom  Fortune  has  refused  a  stand- 
ing-^und  in  life,  in  spite  of  all  his 
resolutions,  can  hardly  be  called  weak 
because  he  understands  neither  himself 
nor  Fortune.  I  had  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  no  sooner  formed  a 
definite  resolution  than  it  became  im¬ 
possible. 


Naturally,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
memories  of  Claudia  which  every  step 
of  my  walk  renewed,  and  of  my  castle- 


buildings  about  what  might  have  been* 
that  led  me  as  far  on  as  the  Old  Point 
Hotel  itself — now  silent  and  appar¬ 
ently  deserted —  my  thoughts  would 
every  now  and  then  revert  to  the 
strange  display  of  human  passion  that 
I  had  just  witnessed  at  the  Old  W’harf- 
Side.  Its  character  I  could  not  attempt 
to  fathom.  But, to  my  still  further  be¬ 
wilderment,  that  strange  phenomenon 
which  we  call  in  h.alf-earncst  “  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  some  former  state  of  exist¬ 
ence,”  came  once  more  into  plity. 
Mrs.  Goldrick  was  strange  enough,  but 
I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my  head  that 
somehow  or  other  she  was  not  al¬ 
together  strange  to  me.  I  had  heard 
her  quote  French  and  ejaculate  in 
German  —  neither  of  which  surprised 
me  in  the  mother  of  my  scapegrace  ac¬ 
quaintance  Luke  Goldrick  —  so  the 
jargon  of  un-English  wonls  with  which 
her  voice  connected  itself  in  my  mind 
might  have  been  one  of  these  two 
tongues.  The  idea  seemed  impossible, 
but  I  had  long  ceased  to  regard  any 
conceivable  idea  as  strange. 

Of  course  I  did  not  linger  at  St. 
Bavons ;  but,  having  seen  that  the 
thousand  pounds  were  still  safe,  came 
back  by  the  earliest  train. 

CHAPTER  XU.  WHAT  THE  SUN  SAW. 

No  wonder  that  Harold  Vaughan 
thought  he  had  seen  the  coming  of 
a  corpse  to  life.  The  evidence  of 
the  identity  of  Zelda  with  the  child  of 
Marietta,  though  vague,  amounted  to 
moral  certainty.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  describe  the  utter  ocean  of 
joy  into  which  her  whole  soul  was 
plunged.  Her  te.ars  and  her  sighs  had 
removed  not  ten,  nor  twenty,  but  forty 
years — if  Marietta,  the  unmarried 
Alarietta,  had  stood  before  her  she 
would  not  hivve  taken  her  for  a  ghost. 
The  discovery  of  Zelda  was  the  only 
mould  of  hope  and  joy  th.at  existed  for  i 
her,  and  into  it  she  poured  all  the  life 
which,  like  her  gold,  she  had  been 
hoarding  up  for  years.  Not  only 
would  she  deliver  up  her  trust,  an.l  ! 
bless  the  pang  which  the  parting  with 
so  much  coin  of  the  realm  even  to 
Zelda  would  cause  her,  but  she  would 
feast  her  eyes  on  the  girl  who,  though 
unseen  since  babyhood,  had  become  to 
her  nothing  less  than  a  religion,  for 
which  she  had  sufl’ered  like  a  Trappist 
or  a  Fakir.  As  for  Aaron,  the  scoun¬ 
drel  who  had  preyed  upon  and  made 
sordid  capital  out  of  her  soul,  who  had 
made  her  remorse  a  matter  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  and  her  faith  and  hope  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  black-mail  —  she 
had  not  found  room  for  him  in  her 
mind  yet  awhile  —  there  would  be  time 
enough  when  the  great,  immediate  joy 
became  sated  to  revive  it  with  the 
piquant  flavor  of  revenge.  At  present 
she  could  only  feel  the  sun-lit  shadow 
of  her  crowning  absolution,  for  as  such 
she  regarded  the  acceptance  of  her 
self-devotion  by  the  invisible  powers. 

“  Oh,  if  I  had  but  only  known  all  these 
years  1  ”  she  could  not  help  exclaiming. 


“  If  I  had  only  known  that  1  had  but 
to  reach  out  my  hand  to  grasp  the 
child  1  ”  But  even  this  repentance  for 
blindness  to  the  things  that  are  nearest, 
usually  so  intensely  bitter,  could  not 
rob  her  of  one  foretaste  of  what  was  to 
come.  There  was  fate  in  it  all,  she 
believed  —  in  the  penance  as  well  as 
in  the  expiation,  nor  could  the  latter 
ever  have  been  gained  without  under¬ 
going  the  former.  The  more  intense 
had  been  the  pain,  the  more  intense 
would  be  the  reward. 

Still,  though  he  had  been  the  neces¬ 
sary  instrument  of  her  punishment, 
that  was  no  reason  for  her  sparing  him 
one  jot  of  her  scorn.  She  had  him 
most  gloriously  at  her  mercy  ;  he  had 
not  only  forl'eited  his  claim  to  black¬ 
mail,  but  he  had  confessed  a  crime  for 
which  she  could  deliver  him  u|)  to  jus¬ 
tice —  joy,  though  it  softened  her  to 
hersell,  did  not  render  her  generous  or 
merciful.  Why  indeed  should  it  ?  If 
he  did  not  deserve  hanging,  it  was  not 
likely  that  his  wife  should  be  brought 
to  view  the  matter  logically. 

“  Oh,”  she  thought,  “  if  1  could  only 
make  things  happen  as  fast  as  I  wish, 
and  could  wish  as  fast  as  I  feel  I  ” 
And  then  she  went  to  the  cupboard, 
.and  took  out  a  pen  and  ink  —  the  only 
things  that  had  not  been  eatable  — 
lay  down  again  on  the  floor,  and  began 
her  revenge  by  writing  at  once  to  the 
unseen  Zelda,  while  she  left  her  hus¬ 
band  crouched  up  and  shivering  on 
the  cellar  stairs.  He  was  likely  to  wait 
there  a  long  time,  for  Marietta’s  gift 
of  writing  had  been  long  unused,  and 
the  worn-out  quill  was  a  poor  con¬ 
ductor  from  her  heart  to  the  scrap  of 
mouse-nibbled  paper  which,  after  a 
search,  she  found. 

(To  bv  continued.) 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  III.  MARQUIS  OF  KINSOEAR. 

Thf,  Duke  of  Courthope  and  Revel 
never  did  hear  anything  more  of  the 
business  which  had  formed  the  topic 
of  conversation  between  his  Grace  and 
Lord  Newcomen.  The  noble  marquis, 
his  discreet  and  business-like  father- 
in-law,  died  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  leaving  his  title  and  entailed 
estates  to  be  fought  for  between  a  shoe¬ 
maker  in  Cork  and  a  captain  in  the 
Indian  army ;  both  of  whom  were 
ruined  in  pocket  and  character  by  the 
litigation,  just  as  a  merchant  seaman 
returned  from  Australia  with  an  attor¬ 
ney  behind  him,  and  established  his 
claim  to  govern  a  part  of  the  British 
dominions  by  hereilitary  right,  all 
wants  of  aptitude  and  education  not¬ 
withstanding.  The  charming  French 
marchioness  who  had  been  the  liie  of 
Ixmdon  society  so  long,  died  also. 
Sjie  caught  cold,  dowagering  about 
with  visiting  cards,  in  an  east  wind  ; 
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and  a  Yankee  Bowery  girl  whom  the 
merchant  seaman  had  met  while  on  a 
spree  ashore  at  New  York,  was  the 
next  Marchioness  of  Newcomen.  She 
made  a  showy  peeress  of  the  realm  ; 
and  had  very  tall  footmen,  who  called 
out  her  name  loudly  upon  drawing¬ 
room  days,  so  that  all  St.  James’  Street 
might  know  what  a  fine  coach  and 
coachman  she  had.  A  good  naturcd 
marchioness  she  was  too,  and  would 
have  given  much  more  money  than 
she  did  to  public  charities  if  the  costs 
of  the  attorney  who  raised  her  to  the 
peerage  had  not  been  so  large ;  and 
ner  fortunes,  had  they  anything  to  do 
with  this  history,  might  be  worth  fol¬ 
lowing.  As  it  is  they  would  lead  us 
tO'y  far  afield.  i 

The  bright-eyed  Duchess  of  Court-  ; 
hope,  who  had  married  so  grandly 
and  so  unhappily,  fell  into  a  low  fever 
while  superintending  the  preparations 
of  her  mother’s  funeral,  and,  last  of  all 
her  family,  she  died  also,  leaving  only 
one  child,  a  son,  of  about  twelve 
ears’  old,  who  had  been  her  sole 
ope  and  darling  in  this  world.  His 
name  was,  among  manv  other  names, 
Bertran-Cardwell  Wyldwyl;  he  was 
commonly  called  Manpiis  of  Kinsgear, 
and  he  was  undoubted  heir  to  the 
titles  and  estates  of  Courthope  and 
Revel,  with  the  unentailed  estates  of 
Newcomen  ;  though  strange  to  say  he 
was  only  mentioned  in  his  mother’s  i 
and  grandfather’s  will  as  Bertran- 
Cardwell  (“  my  beloved  son  or  grand¬ 
son  ”),  his  own  family  name  of 
Wildwyl  and  the  titles  which  he  wore 
by  courtesy  having  been  omitted  evi¬ 
dently  through  the  blunder  of  a  con¬ 
veyancer.  “  It  was  not  even  worth 
while  to  set  the  blunder  right,”  said 
Mr.  Mortmain,  the  confidential  family 
solicitor  of  the  Wyldwyls,  to  his  chief 
clerk.  ”  There  is  and  can  be  no  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  person  meant.  The 
late  duchess  had  only  one  son,  and 
her  father,  the  late  marquis,  had  no 
other  grandchild,  whom  he  ever  to  my 
knowl^ge  recognized.” 

”  It  is  a  curious  mistake  for  Mr. 
Pynsent  to  have  made,  though,  sir ; 
isn’t  it  V  ”  observed  the  clerk,  who  had 
private  suspicions  of  his  own  respect¬ 
ing  the  affair  of  Mr.  Mortmain’s  cli¬ 
ents.  “  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Copeland,” 
answered  his  employer,  fastening  a 
steady  glance  on  his  subordinate,  and 
both  kept  up  the  legal  fiction  of  de¬ 
ceiving  each  other  even  in  the  recesses 
of  their  office,  where  there  was  no 
manner  of  occasion  for  double-dealing. 
So  in  due  time  honest  Mr.  Copeland 
rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm,  and 
it  si^ed  ”  Mortmain,  Mortmain  and 
Feoff ’’upon  the  briefs  which  it  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  opinion  of  counsel. 

CHAPTER  IV.  THE  I.AW  OF  ENTAIL. 

Full  eighteen  years  after  the  Duke 
of  Courthope’s  marriage,  his  Grace 
was  seated  one  morning  in  the  library 
of  his  hereditary  castle  of  Beauma- 
noir,  which  had  been  a  monarch’s 


residence,  and  was  part  of  the  dowry  of  i 
a  king’s  daughter,  who  had  brought 
royal  blood  into  the  blue  veins  of  | 
Revel.  It  was  a  noble  apartment,  ' 
where  generations  of  bygone  princes  1 
and  statesmen  had  wrought  and  pon-  ' 
dered.  It  seemed  still  big  with  the  i 
silent  memories  of  history  ;  and  about  | 
it  were  grave  dark  pictures  and  mute  | 
marble  busts  of  captains,  judges,  and  | 
ministers  who  had  illustrated  the  lofty 
house  of  Wyldwyl  from  generation  to  ! 
generation,  being  born  into  place  and  i 
honors.  It  had  served  many  purposes, 
that  grand  old  room  with  its  fretted 
roof,  sculptured  and  painted  by  cun¬ 
ning  hands  long  cold.  It  had  deep 
embayed  windows  which  looked  over 
tall  woods  with  the  antlered  deer  that 
dwelt  there ;  and  a  broad  expanse  of 
silver  lake  where  the  sluggish  tench 
and  the  hoary  carp  slept  in  dim  hollows 
under  tideless  waves,  while  the  stately 
cygnet  sailed  grandly  over  them.  It 
was  here  that  Henry  II.  made  his  first 
appeal  to  Sir  Raoul  Wyldwyl,  of  j 
Courthope,  against  the  arrogance  of  i 
Becket,  and  that  Richard  III.  brooded  | 
over  his  dark  and  thorny  path  to  | 
power.  Here  that  the  eighth  Henry,  j 
moved  by  Thomas  Lord  Revel,  re-  ' 
solved  upon  his  lawless  divorce,  which  ; 
changed  the  faith  of  England  ;  and 
that  Charles  I.  determined  on  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  the  five  members,  influenced, 
as  was  supposed,,  by  the  secret  advice 
of  Archibald  Wyldwyl,  first  Manjuis 
of  Kinsgear. 

On  the  northern  wall,  behind  a  long 
row  of  folio  volumes  marked  with  the 
names  of  theologians  and  philosophers, 
a  sliding  door  opened  which  led 
through  secret  passages  into  one  of 
the  most  sylvan  parts  of  the  park. 
You  pressed  the  back  of  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor  in  the  centre  of  his  “  Doctor  Dubi- 
tantium,”  and  the  well-made  panel 
moved  noiselessly  backwards  in  its 
roove.  In  the  passages  beyond  the 
acobite  emissaries  from  St.  Germains 
had  lain  concealed  in  the  days  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Anne,  while  their  cause  was 
still  worth  a  risk,  because  it  had  still  a 
hope.  It  was  in  a  niche  of  a  bow  win¬ 
dow  which  commanded  the  widest 
view  of  the  country  round  that  the 
last  hopes  of  the  young  Pretender  had 
been  ruined  after  the  defeat  of  Cullo- 
den ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
won  over  the  most  powerful  of' his  re¬ 
maining  adherents  to  the  house  of  Han¬ 
over.  They  were  keen-sighted  men, 
those  nobles  of  the  long  prosperous 
line  of  Wyldwyl,  and  seldom  found 
themselves  on  the  losing  side  in  ftolitics; 
while  politics  were  the  business  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  patriots.  But  the  present 
duke  finding  them  given  over  to  the 
commercial  classes,  and  become  more  or 
less  a  game  of  all  fours  between  stock¬ 
jobbers,  speculators,  contractors,  and 
the  permanent  clerks  of  departments, 
had  early  learned  to  feel  the  same  con¬ 
tempt  for  them  which  is  entertained 
by  most  men  of  high  rank  and  large 
fortune  for  the  pettifoggery  of  modern 
administration.  He  considered  truly 
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that  office  was  not  worth  the  vexations 
and  annoyances  which  inevitably  ac¬ 
companied  it ;  and  after  having  been 
for  a  few  weeks  a  member  of  the  club 
which  formed  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  first 
cabinet,  he  would  never  consent  to  be 
mixed  up  with  any  other,  nor  was  he 
asked  for  his  advice  by  any  future 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Latterly  he 
had  resided  a  large  part  of  the  year  at 
Beaumanoir,  because  he  was  a  much 
greater  man  there  than  in  London; 
and  he  might  have  lived  on  his  estiites 
in  dignity  and  happiness  had  he  not 
been  seized  with  an  incurable  greed 
and  thirst  for  land.  His  Grace’s 
agents  had  orders  to  buy  up  every 
acre,  perch,  and  rood  that  was  for  sale 
in  the  county  :  and  it  was  well  known 
that  he  would  give  any  price  for  it, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  pass  into 
other  hands.  The  first  news  that  an 
estate  in  his  Grace’s,  neighborhood 
might  be  bought  was  as  good  as  a  for¬ 
tune  to  any  one.  Sometimes  land  was 
bought  and  sold  half  a  dozen  times  by 
his  own  agents  or  their  coadjutors  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ultimiitely  conveyed  to  him, 
and  the  bills  of  surveyors,  solicitors, 
and  conveyancers  employed  in  these 
purchases  were  prodigious. 

The  nominal  rent  roll  of  the  Duke 
of  Courthope,  when  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  family, 
amounted  to  about  ninety  thousand  a 
year.  Since  then,  however,  it  had 
enormously  increased,  and  his  Grace 
thought  with  some  complacency  that 
whereas,  at  his  accession  to  the  duke¬ 
dom,  his  revenue  had  barely  exceeded 
ten  thousand  a  year  from  land  within 
his  own  county,  he  could  now  show  by 
figures  that  his  rents  should  not  be  less 
than  seventy  thousand  a  year  there. 
To  be  sure,  the  liabilities  upon  these 
large  estates  had  ne  'essarily  accumu¬ 
lated.  It  had  been  deemed  expedient 
to  destroy  the  late  duke’s  will  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  legacy  duty,  and  his 
Grace  had  left  behind  him  such  direc¬ 
tions  as  he  had  to  leave  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  had  also  been  considered 
peculiarly  fortunate  for  the  family 
honor  that  a  son  and  successor  had 
been  born  to  him  just  in  the  nick  of 
time ;  for  had  not  the  pi’esent  duke 
made  himself  responsible  for  about 
eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the 
family  debt  on  coming  of  age,  there 
were  some  rough-tongued  creditors  who 
talked  of  impeaching  his  late  Grace 
for  misdemeanor.  However,  all  this 
was  ancient  history.  The  living  duke 
had  always  been  able  to  obtain  loans 
for  bis  immediate  needs.  He  bad 
borrowed  money  at  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
usury  to  buy  land  which  yielded  two 
per  cent,  of  income;  and  when  he 
wanted  more  to  uphold  his  rank  and 
dignity,  he  had  deferred  the  payment  of 
the  late  duke’s  bequests  whicn  had  l^’cn 
confided  to  his  honor  till  a  convenient 
season,  and  applied  the  family  trusU 
which  had  devolved  upon  him  to  his 
own  use.  In  most  cases  the  cestuis 
que  trust  had  unhesitatingly  confid^ 
their  possessions  to  his  keeping ;  in 
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others  he  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  ask  their  consent,  because 
inquiry  is  never  made  almut  trust 
property,  while  tlni  usual  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  can  be  i)aid,  or  disputed  upon 
gpecious  grounds  ;  and  if  it  should  ever 
become  necessary,  argued  his  Grace 
with  perfect  reasqn,  the  capital  sums 
taken  couhl  he  always  replaced,  or 
some  satisfactory  arrangement  made 
respecting  them.  The  powerful  head 
of  a  noble  house,  with  places,  pensions, 
and  a  score  of  church  livings  at  his 
disjKjsal,  invariably  finds  his  poor  re¬ 
lations  manageable  —  and  if  not,  there 
was  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where 
suits  lasted  till  the  original  cause  of 
them  was  forgotten. 

Therefore  his  Grace,  who  knew  well 
what  he  was  about,  and  was  fully 
aware  that  an  English  duke  can  do  no 
wrong,  granted  life  annuities  by  the 
dozen  ;  and  made  debt  support  debt, 
as  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him  : 
which  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  for  any 
one  who  has  the  world’s  respect,  his 
friends’  credit,  his  kinsmen’s  hopes 
and  property  in  custody,  and  is  legally 
provided  with  a  life-interest  in  false 
appearances,  lie  signed  his  name  to 
more  papers  than  he  could  remember, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  al¬ 
ways  done,  giving  greetly  people  large 
shadows  ibr  their  substance.  If  his 
affairs  were  in  inextricable  confusion, 
if  he  was  utterly  insolvent,  he  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  otf  than  most 
otlier  noblemen,  and  it  was  really  no 
business  of  his.  When  .his  son  came 
of  age  the  estates  must  be  resettled, 
as  was  usual  and  convenient;  and 
money  could  be  raised  in  this  way,  as 
it  had  been  when  he  himself  attained 
his  majority.  By  and  by  a  rich  mar¬ 
riage  would  put  everything  to  rights. 
Indeefl  there  was  a  banker’s  daughter 
in  the  market.  She  had  a  fortune  of 
five  millions  sterling;  and  the  duke 
had  been  privately  informed  by  Lady 
Overlaw,  his  friend,  relative,  and  very 
intimate  counsellor,  that  the  banker 
longed  to  have  bis  child  martyred  and 
glorified  as  duchess  presumptive  of 
Courthope.  He  was  not  sure,  if  the 
banker  behaved  himself,  that  his  son. 
Lord  Kinsgear,  should  not  marry  her ; 
though  this  son  had  been  engaged 
from  his  cradle,  by  a  family  compact 
the  duke  had  never  quite  understood, 
to  Amabel,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  his  Grace’s 
uncle,  comraander-in-chief,  by  birth 
»nd  patronage,  of  her  Majesty’s 
forces  in  India.  Mr.  Mortmain,  the 
duke’s  family  solicitor,  knew  more  of 
this  compact,  and  the  duke  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  consult  him. 

CHAPTKR  V.  MR.  MORTMAIN. 

Mkantimk  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Courthope,  while  revolving  these  and 
other  projects  in  his  mind  at  leisure, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  an  estate  in 
Chancery,  which  might  be  got  out  of 
It  with  a  little  money  and  interest; 
•0  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Mortmain,  his 


family  solicitor,  to  pull  the  strings  of 
his  new  puppet.  Mr.  Mortmain  has¬ 
tened  to  obey  the  summons  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  client,  and  the  duke  ordered  a 
dog-cart  to  fetch  him  from  the  station. 

As  he  sat  in  the  library  looking  at 
a  pair  of  new  guns  which  had  just  ar- 
riveil  from  Manton’s,  he  heard  the 
wheels  of  the  dog-cart  returning  with 
the  lawyer  in  it;  and  he  pressed  a 
large  hand  bell  which  stood  upon  the 
carved  o.ak  table  before  him. 

An  Italian  valet  answered  the  loud 
silver  sound  of  the  bell.  No  country 
but  Italy  now  produces  servants  illiter¬ 
ate  enough  to  do  their  duty  content¬ 
edly.  The  duke  told  his  valet  to 
show  Mr.  Mortmain  uj)  at  once,  and 
to  take  c.ire  that  he  did  not  tumble 
against  anything.  Mr.  Mortmain  was 
near-sighted,  and  the  duke  ordered 
Giovanni  to  bring  him,  just  as  he 
would  have  asked  for  a  parcel  contain¬ 
ing  something  fragile. 

“  How  are  you,  Alderman  ?  ”  said 
his  Grace,  in  a  high  falsetto  voice  be¬ 
tween  a  semeak  and  a  roar ;  for  most 
of  the  Wyldwyls  spoke  not  only 
loudly,  but  had  an  intonation  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  part  of  speech 
may  be  observed  to  chanacterize  whole 
noble  families,  who  borrow  it  the  one 
from  the  other. 

“  I  hope  I  see  your  Grace  quite 
well  V  ”  answered  Mr.  Mortmain,  in 
more  conventional  notes,  replying  after 
the  custom  of  his  age  and  profession 
by  a  question  to  a  question. 

“  Pretty  well,  thank  you.  Aider- 
man,”  returned  the  duke,  without 
looking  up  from  his  gun-case.  “  A 
little  gout  at  times,  but  that  is  good 
for  the  complexion.”  It  m.ay  be  here 
observed  that  Alderman  was  not  Mr. 
Mortmain’s  Christian  name,  but  it 
pleased  the  duke  to  call  him  Alderman 
(it  was  a  way  his  Grace  had,  to  give 
nicknames),  and  it  pleased  Mr.  Mort¬ 
main,  for  business  reasons  and  the  fruit 
of  the  toady-tree,  to  accept  any  appel¬ 
lation  the  duke  chose  to  bestow  on 
him. 

“  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  say  so,” 
now  remained  Mr.  Mortmain,  “  your 
Grace  is  looking  in  rem.arkably  vig¬ 
orous  health.  I  perceive  by  ‘  Dod’s 
Peerage,”  a  work  to  which  Mrs.  Mort¬ 
main  occasionally  refers  in  my  pres¬ 
ence,  that  there  is  not  any  impor¬ 
tant  difference  between  your  Grace’s 
age  and  mine,  yet  I  am  quite  gray, 
whereas  ”  — 

“  Ah,”  screamed  the  duke  again, 
in  that  amazing  falsetto,  “  old  fellow, 
are  you,  Alderman  ?  I  dare  say.  My 
hair  was  always  black,  and  always 
will  be.  You  are  of  a  different  breed, 
Alderman.  But  how  about  Gripwell's 
trustees;  have  you  raised  the  moqey 
to  satisfy  them?  Their  estate  takes 
a  corner  out  of  my  property,  and  if 
any  radical  fellow  were  to  get  hold  of 
it,  he  might  play  old  Harry  with  my 
deer.” 

“I  fear,  your  Grace,”  replied  Mr. 
Mortmain,  who  spoke  very  slowly  and 
precisely,  “  I  fear  —  ahem  —  we  shall 


not  be  able  to  raise  the  money.  Ex¬ 
cept,”  he  added,  after  a  pause,  “  by 
means  of  life  insurances  at  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  interest.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  your  business,  Aider- 
man,”  shouted  the  duke,  shrilly.  His 
Grace  often  shammed  being  a  fool  in 
money  matters,  but  he  was  not  so. 
By  this  means,  however,  he  frequently 
caught  people  out,  and  induced  them 
to  commit  themselves,  just  when  they 
thought  they  had  overreached  his 
innocence ;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  this 
when  he  considered  it  worth  while  to 
catch  them.  Sometimes  he  had  other 
designs. 

”1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise 
any  means  by  which  sufficient  funds 
can  be  raised  to  purchase  the  Grip- 
well  estates  at  present,”  resumed  f.lr. 
Mortmain,  nursing  his  right  leg  with 
an  absent,  wistful  look. 

“  Why  not,  Alderman  ?  ”  piped  the 
Duke.  “  My  son  will  cut  otf  the  en¬ 
tail,  and  resettle  the  estates  as  soon  as 
he  is  of  age.” 

“  Why,  yes,  your  Griice,”  replied 
Mr.  Mortmain,  “  but  we  have  to  deal, 
as  you  are  aware,  with  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  old  gentleman,  named  Brown, 
who  firmly  maintains  that  his  sister 
was  married  to  the  late  duke.  In 
fact,  he  seems  to  hold  proof  of  this 
marriage,  after  which,  he  avers,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Mortmain,  consulting  some 
notes  in  his  pocket-book,  “  that  his 
sister  was  decoyed  to  Italy,  and  there 
forcibly  phaced  in  a  convent  at  Naples. 
She  fled  thence  with  the  assistance  of 
a  person  who  obtained  access  to  her, 
and  was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  If 
that  daughter  survives,  she  is  unques¬ 
tionably  Countess  of  Winguid.” 

“  And  I V  ”  asked  the  duke  hoarsely. 

“  In  that  case.”  returned  Mr.  Mort¬ 
main  blandly,  “your  Grace  would 
have  no  name.  Many  of  my  clients 
among  the  hereditary  nobility  are  in 
that  delicate  position ;  but  as  we  are 
in  possession,  we  might  possible  effect 
without  difficulty  such  a  compromise 
as  would  admit  of  your  Grace  retain¬ 
ing  the  title,  and  a  portion  of  the  life- 
interest  in  the  estates  of  her  ladyship 
the  countess.” 

The  duke  was  very  pale.  He  had 
quite  lost  his  hoity-toit^  manner,  and 
got  off  his  stilts.  “  She  could  only 
take  the  Scotch  titles  and  property,” 
he  said,  clutching  at  a  straw,  “  eh. 
Mortmain  ?  ” 

“  She  could  only  take  the  Scotch 
titles,”  said  Mr.  Mortmain,  dryly,  “  but 
she  would  inherit  all  the  property  save 
Beaumanoir,  which  would  pass  in  the 
ordinary  course  to  Lorn  George 
Wyldwyl  your  uncle.  It  is  also  my 
duty  to  inform  your  Grace  that  in  the 
case  of  Mademoiselle  Zephirine  Mal- 
voisin,  although  we  have  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  death  of  both  mother  and 
son,  and  the  brother  is  held  by  the 
double  tie  of  an  annuity  and  a  forgery, 
yet  your  Grace’s  previous  contract 
with  that  young  lady  is  perfectly  valid 
by  the  law  of  Ireland,  where  the 
Waifecoast  estates  and  fisheries  are 
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situated,  and  they  are  the  next  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  (irace’s  inher- 
itanrc.  If  therefore  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  late  duke’s  marriage  with  Miss 
Margaret  Brown  on  demurrer  by  al¬ 
leging  lapse  of  time  and  the  Statute  of 
Limitations,  still,  as  the  confessor  of 
the  late  duchess  pointed  out  to  her 
Grace,  the  prior  claim  of  Mademoiselle 
Malvoisin  unquestionably  invalidates 
the  completeness  of  your  union  with 
Ute  Lady  Helena  Placard  Cardwell. 
Moreover,  although  the  sole  surviving 
issue  of  this  previous  marriage  is  a 
daughter  who  has  drifted  into  ruin 
and  out  of  sight,  having  been  lest 
heard  of  as  the  companion  of  a  French 
political  convict  at  Cayenne,  never¬ 
theless  she  might  become  extremely 
troublesome  if  she  ever  got  wind  of 
her  rights,  and  we  have  really  two 
bars  sinister  to  surmount.  Both  are 
indeed  out  of  sight  at  present ;  and 
it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  pre¬ 
sume  to  suggest  that  your  Grace  had 
better  not  set  the  keen  eyes  of  money¬ 
lenders  to  work,  lest  tl»ey  should  sud¬ 
denly  spy  out  something  dangerous.” 

“  Dear  me.  Mortmain,”  said  the 
Duke,  smiling  graciously  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  “  if  we  were  all  to 
listen  to  you  legal  gentlemen  we  should 
hardly  be  able  to  believe  in  our  own 
identity.  All  sorts  of  things  have 
happ<*ned  since  the  time  of  Noah.” 
His  Grace  pretended  to  have  recov¬ 
ered  his  spirits,  for  it  was  not  desira¬ 
ble  that  Mr.  Mortmain  should  suppose 
that  his  startling  communication  had 
much  affected  his  client.  On  these 
points  his  Grace  was  an  admirable 
diplomatist.  So  instead  of  putting  a 
grave  face  on  the  matter,  he  treated 
It  as  a  mere  ordinary  gossip  which 
rather  bored  him.  Presently  he  said, 
yawning,  — 

“  By  the  way.  Mortmain,  have  you 
settled  that  business  with  Mr.  Sharpe  ? 

I  cannot  assign  my  Cornish  mines  to 
him.  Confound  it !  I  won’t  hear  of 
it.  They  are  the  only  things  which 
always  bring  me  ready  money,  and  if 
they  bad  not  dropped  in  last  year  on 
me  as  universal  legatee  of  Lady  Pen- 
carrow,  I  should  have  almost  known 
what  it  was  to  be  inconvenienced; 
egad  I  should.”  And  the  duke 
showed  his  teeth,  which  were  white 
and  even  as  ever.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  and  cordial  than  his 
manner. 

“  Mr.  Sharpe  appears  to  have  some 
information  which  he  will  not  at  j)res- 
ent  communicate,”  answered  Mr. 
Mortmain,  knitting  his  brows  and 
again  referring  to  his  notes.  “  He 
therefore  peremptorily  insists  upon 
security  for  the  whole  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  demands  upon  your  Grace,  and 
will  listen  to  no  delay  or  temporizing. 
From  what  I  can  gather,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  he  has  received,  and  which  has 
urged  him  to  such  prompt  and  deci¬ 
sive  action,  has  reference  to  some  of 
your  Grace’s  family  papers  which 
came  into  his  hands,  in  a  mknner 
which  he  declines  to  explain,  as  solic¬ 


itor  for  the  trustees  of  Sir  Richard  I 
Porteous,  whose  estates  have  been  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  his  cred¬ 
itors.” 

“  An  attempt  to  extort  money  by 
threats  is  a  punishable  offence.  Mort¬ 
main,  isn’t  it  'i  We  could  catch  him 
there,”  observed  the  duke,  who  shared 
that  foible  common  to  big  people, 
of  thinking  himself  very  shrewd  at 
law.  “  I  could  write  a  note  to  the 
attorney-general,  and  we  would  have 
Mr.  Sharpe  in  Newgate  before  he  knew 
where  he  was.  A  criminal  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  serious  thing,  you  know. 
Mortmain.” 

“  1  am  afraid,  your  Grace,  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  not  the  kind  of  fish  who 
could  be  caught  in  that  net,”  answered 
Mr.  Mortmain,  after  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  deep  thought.  “  From  cer¬ 
tain  hints  which  be  threw  out,  I  am 
even  apprehensive  that  your  Grace 
might  not  find  it  altogether  safe  to 
irritate  him ;  and  I  am  never  inclined 
to  advise  any  hostile  course  of  action, 
which  it  might  be  subsequently  deemed 
more  prudent  to  abandon.” 

“  No,”  said  the  duke,  pursing  his 
lips  together  thoughtfully,  “  it  is  never 
good  to  bark  till  one  can  bite  —  you’re 
right  there.  But,  by  George,  he  had 
better  look  to  himself  if  he  otlends  me. 
I’d  take  care  he  never  set  foot  in  this 
country  any  more.” 

“  I  tliink  your  Grace  might,  on  the 
whole,  find  it  betU'r  to  get  rid  of  him 
quietly,”  remarked  Mr.  Mortmain, 
scratching  the  point  of  his  left  ear,  as 
he  only  did  when  in  great  perplexity. 

“  He  is  rather  an  illiterate  person,  ftfr. 
Sharpe,  but  I  bare  been  upon  several 
occasions  brought  into  contact  with 
him  professionally,  and  it  has  been  my 
practice  to  recommend  my  noble  cli¬ 
ents  to  submit  to  his  terms  rather 
than  take  the  risk  of  proceedings 
against  him.  Mr.  Sharpe,”  added  Mr. 
Mortmain,  after  a  pause,  “has  consid¬ 
erable  influence  in  high  quarters,  and 
much  money.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
criminal  information  could  not  be  filed 
against  him  with  any  chanee  of  suceess, 
however  prudently  the  case  was  con¬ 
ducted  ;  we  have  at  present  few  coun¬ 
sel  of  commanding  ability  at  the  bar ; 
and  even  although  we  might  possibly 
obtain  a  venlict  against  Ifim,  he  would 
appeal  again  and  again,  and  he  is 
rather  a  formidable  adversary,  because 
he  is  not  only,  1  believe,  part  propri¬ 
etor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  but  lie  has 
also  a  strong  party  at  the  Home  Office, 
and  at  court.” 

“  Old  Tythe,  the  bishop’s  brother, 
you  mean,”  nodded  the  duke. 

“Ye-es,”  mused  Mr.  Mortmain, 

“  and  others  :  I  should  not  be  disposed 
to  sjiy  confidently  where  his  influence 
be^^ns  or  ends.” 

“  I  always  knew  he  was  a  cunning 
fellow,”  replied  the  duke.  “  My 
father  would  have  made  him  winee, 
though.” 

,  “  Ah,”  sighed  Mr.  Mortmain,  who 

was  a  sincere  and  honorable  friend  of 
the  upper  classes.  “  Thirty  years  ago. 
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your  Grace,  the  nobility  could  do 
many  things  which  now  they  cannot 
do.” 

“  Come  and  lool^  at  my  aviaries, 
Mortmain  ;  I  know  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
bird-faneier,”  said  the  duke,  pleasantly 
changing  the  conversation.  “  Dinner 
will  lie  really  in  an  hour.  There  will 
be  nobody  here  but  the  chaplain  and 
my  cousin.  Lady  Overlaw.  We  must 
drink  a  bumper  in  memory  of  the  good 
old  times  after  dinner.” 

“  Will  your  Grace  permit  me  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations  in  my 
dress  before  I  have  the  honor  of  beinw 
resented  to  her  ladyship?”  aske3 
Ir.  Mortmain,  with  his  best  company 
voice  and  manrfers. 

“  No.”  said  the  duke,  with  a  kind 
despotic  way  he  could  make  very 
charming.  “  Half  an  hour  is  time 
enough  to  dress.  Giovanni  shall  come 
to  us  when  the  first  bell  is  going  to 
ring  for  dinner,  and  I  want  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  my  golden  pheasants.” 

“  Most  honored,  your  Grace,”  said 
the  fascinated  solicitor,  who,  having 
frankly  given  his  professional  advice, 
was  now  naturally  eager  for  good  so¬ 
ciety. 

“  By  the  way,  alderman,”  said  the 
duke,  as  they  stood  watching  the  beau¬ 
tiful  birds  whose  golden  plumage 
shone  so  splendidly  in  the  last  rays  of 
sunset,  “  you  know  my  son  Kinsgear 
has  got  his  commission  in  the  Guards. 
You  will  have  to  draw  his  marriage 
settlements  next.” 

“  Are  General  Lord  George  Wyld- 
wyl  and  Miss  Amabel  about  to  return 
so  soon  from  India,  your  Grace  ?  I 
had  understootl  his  lordship’s  command 
did  not  expire  for  another  year.” 

”  Aye,  Alderman,  but  I  was  thinking 
of  Lord  Cursitor’s  daughter.  Lady 
Overlaw  tells  me  she  will  have  five 
millions,  and  her  father  has  behaved 
very  well  about  a  first  charge  on  the 
Gripwell  estates,  which  is  in  his 
hands.” 

“  I  fail  precisely  to  comjtrehend 
your  Grace,”  said  Mr.  Mortmain 
gravely. 

“  Egad,  Alderman,  I  speak  plain 
English  too.  My  son.  Lord  Kinsgear, 
shall  marry  Miss  Penny,  Lord  Cursi¬ 
tor’s  daughter.  Will  that  do?” 
laughed  the  duke. 

“  Why,  no,  your  Grace,  certainly 
not,”  replied  Mr.  Mortmain  decisively. 

“How’s  that? ’’asked  the  duke, 
throwing  up  his  head  like  a  strong 
horse  that  chafes  upon  the  curb. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Mortmain, 
in  some  surprise.  “Because,”  he 
added  slowly,  “  Lord  George  Wyldwyl, 
your  uncle,  is  unquestionably  Duke  of 
Courthope  and  Revel,  and  when  he, 
being  a  widower,  waived  his  claim  to 
inherit  on  the  demise  of  the  late  duke, 
it  was  upon  the  express  condition  that, 
should  your  Grace  marry,  his  only 
daughter  should  become  the  wife  of 
your  heir,  and  this  was  a  generous 
stipulation,  for  Lord  George  might 
have  prohibited  your  Grace  from  mar¬ 
rying  at  all.  Such,  however,  were  the 
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terms  of  ‘  the  family  compact.’  They  prevented  some 
Kandal  at  the  time  ;  and  it  would  be  not  only  in  the 
bi"lie8t  decree  unsafe,  but  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  your  Grace  to  make  any  successful  attempt  to  evade 
them.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


IMAGINATIVE  MEDICINE. 

We  may  reasonably  give  this  name  to  the  medicines,  pan¬ 
aceas,  eli.xirs,  charms,  and  amulets  which,  if  they  act  at  all 
upon  bodily  and  mental  maladies,  do  so  through  tlie  medium 
of  the  imagination.  The  curious  volumes  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
and  Mr.  Tiiubs  concerning  doctors,  ({uacks,  anti  patients, 
are  crowded  with  illustrative  instances ;  and  the  medical 
journals  are  always  ailding  to  the  store,  chietly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exposing  ami  denouncing  titiackeries.  Patients, 
itrongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  a  particular  medica¬ 
ment  will  do  them  good,  often  ptjrsuade  themselves  that  this  | 
result  has  really  been  attained  by  taking  the  substance  in 

Suestion  ;  and  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  disentangle 
le  actual  facts  of  cure  or  no  cure.  Unfortunately  quacks 
are  also  ready  to  take  advantage  of  this  credulous  state  of 
feeling.  In  some  cases,  however,  practitioners  are  as  hon¬ 
est  in  their  belief  as  the  patients  themselves.  j 

Bishop  Berkeley,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  pub-  j 
lished  a  work  “  On  the  Virtues  of  Tar  Water,”  and  a  few  | 
months  before  his  death  he  published  “  Further  Thoughts  | 
on.  Tar  Water.”  That  he  honestly  believetl  all  he  said 
is  manifest  enough.  His  recipe  was  to  put  a  ({uart  of 
tari  in  a  gallon  of  water,  stir  them  well,  allow  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  liipior  from  the  sedi-  | 
ment,  and  to  drink  five  or  six  glasses  of  this  liquor  ' 
or  tar  water  per  day.  That  t.ar  is  useful  in  many  forms  of  | 
dise.asc  is  known  to  medical  men  ;  but  the  good  Bi-iliop  of  i 
Cloyne  went  further,  and  credited  it  with  the  qualities  of  a 
universal  panacea.  He  believed  that  tar  contains  a  large 
pementage  of  the  ‘‘vital  element  of  the  universe.”  pure  in¬ 
visible  lire,  “  the  most  subtle  of  bodies.”  He  mixed  up  much 
of  the  mysticism  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  with  the 
functions  and  maladies  of  the  human  body;  the. learned 
stmlied  his  philosophy,  but  (he  unlearned  were  much  taken 
with  his  tar  water,  which  speedily  had  an  enormous  succe.^s. 
There  was  a  “  Tar  Water  Warehouse”  in  Burystreet,  St. 
James’s ;  and  the  rejtuted  cures  were  prodigious.  If  people 
imagined  themsi-lves  to  be  cured,  it  was  hard  to  tell  them 
that  they  were  not  ;  and  yet  the  maladies  for  which  this 
tar  water  was  taken  as  a  specific  inclu<led  many  which  phy-  | 
sicians  nowadays  believe  would  be  quite  untouched  by  it.  | 
Medical  men,  philosoplier.s,  men  of  science,  wits,  satirists, 
attacked  the  bishop’s  theory.  Walpole  wrote  an  epigram 
on  it: — 

Who  dare  deride  what  pious  Cloyne  has  done  ? 

The  Church  shall  rise  and  vindicate  her  son  ; 

She  tells  us  nil  her  hishops  shepherds  are, 

And  shepherds  heal  their  rotten  sheep  with  tar. 

The  fame  of  tar  water  gradually  died  out. 

The  Alandrake  had  a  long  reign  of  popularity.  Tlie 
Chinese  physicians  assert  that  this  plant  possesses  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  renovating  exhausted  constitutions.  Some  nations 
have  believed  that  the  root  of  the  mandrake,  if  wholly  dis¬ 
lodged  from  the  ground,  becomes  the  good  genius  of  the 
possessor,  not  only  curing  a  host  of  maladies,  but  discover¬ 
ing  hidden  treasures,  doubling  the  amount  of  money  locked 
up  in  a  box.  keeping  oil'  evil  spirits,  acting  as  a  love-charm, 
and  rendering  several  other  notable  services. 

The  Earth-bath  once  had  an  amazing  run.  About  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  a  London  empiric  opened  a  *•  Temple  of  Health” 
in  Pall  Mall,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  health  at  the  ex¬ 
travagant  charge  of  two  guineas  for  admission,  which  fee 
many  wealthy  simpletons  were  willing  to  pay.  Among 
other  attractions  he  enlisted  the  services  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  said  to  have  been  that  etiuivocal  person  who  after¬ 
wards  became  Lady  Hamilton.  Many  kinds  of  mountebank 


i  frauds  were  exhibited  at  this  place  ;  the  last  of  which  was 
earth  bathing.  He  and  the  Goddess  of  Health  immersed 
themselves  to  the  chin  in  warm  earth,  he  with  his  hair  full 
dressed  and  powdered,  she  with  the  fashionable  coiffure. 
How  many  dupes  honestly  believed  in  their  own  cure  by 
such  means,  history  has  not  recorded  ;  but  the  admission  to 
the  “  Temple  ”  gradually  fell  from  two  guineas  to  one  shil¬ 
ling,  and  then  the  eartb-bath  died  out  —  not,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  “lady”  had  run  much  chance  of  ruining  her  health 
by  this  peculiar  kind  of  bathing. 

The  Toad  has  had  its  day  of  importance  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  look  for  specifics  against  diseases  ;  and  so  Iras 
the  toad-stone,  which  was  described  by  Joanna  Baillie 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  “  a  celebrated  amulet, 
which  w.as  never  lent  to  any  one  unless  upon  a  bond  for  a 
thousand  marks  for  its  being  safely  restored.  It  was  sov¬ 
ereign  for  protecting  new-born  children  and  their  mothers 
from  the  power  of  the  fairies  ;  and  has  been  repeatedly  bor¬ 
rowed  from  my  mother  for  this  puipose.”  This  amulet  was 
de.«cribetl  as  being  a  convex  circular  stone,  rather  less 
than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  semi-transpar¬ 
ent,  dark  gray,  and  apparently  silicious  composition  ;  it 
was  set  in  a  massive  silver  thumb  ring.  Besides  its  virtues 
as  a  charm  for  keeping  off  wicked  fairies,  this  toad-stone 
was  believed  to  be  a  specific  against  diseases  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  ;  it  was  immersed  in  a  cu[)  of  water,  and  the  water 
then  quaffed  off. 

The  Eagle-stone  bore  some  analogy  to  the  toad-stone. 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  had  an  abundant  belief  in  won¬ 
derful  medicines,  gravely  stated  that  a  round  perforated 
stone,  if  found  in  an  eagle’s  nest,  will  prove  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cific  against  disease,  and  a  charm  against  shipwreck  and 
other  disasters.  Mr.  Timbs  quotes  a  passage  I'rom  Char¬ 
lotte  Smith,  to  the  following  elfect  :•  “  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  possessed  an  amulet  of  this  description,  lor  which  his 
mother  had  paid  a  considerable  sum.  It  was  small,  brown, 
and  when  shaken  rattled  as  though  another  stone  was  in¬ 
closed  within  it.  .4  ribbon  was  usually  passed  through  its 
perforation  ;  and  it  was  said  to  possess  more  virtues  than  I 
can  pretend  to  enumerate.” 

Fish  charms  have  been  met  with  among  many  nations. 
The  fish  called  the  bull-head  is  used  by  some  ot  the  Kus- 
sian  peasants  as  a  charm  against  fever.  Again,  if  sus¬ 
pended  horizontally,  and  carefully  balanced  by  a  single 
thread,  while  allowed  some  freedom  of  motion,  the  fish  is 
credited  with  the  power  of  indicating,  by  the  direction  of 
the  head,  the  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind 
will  blow.  Many  kinds  of  fish  have  two  hard  bones  just 
within  the  sides  of  the  head ;  and  one  species,  the  maigre, 
has  these  bones  larger  in  proportion  than  most  others. 
These  two  bones,  called  colic  stones,  are  in  some  countries 
regarded  to  possess  medicinal  virtues  ;  mounted  in  gold, 
and  hung  round  the  neck,  they  are  a  specific  for  the  colic. 
But  this  peculiarity  attaches  to  them:  they  mu.'-t  have  been 
received  as  a  gift ;  if  purchased,  they  do  not  possess  the 
magic  virtue. 

The  Lee  Penny  has  had  much  celebrity  among  curative 
agencies.  It  is  a  dark  red  triangular  stone,  measuring 
about  half  an  inch  .along  each  side ;  and  is  set  in  a  silver 
coin.  This  coin,  though  much  defaced,  is  supfioscd  to  be 
a  shilling  of  Edward  the  First,  and  has  been  in  the  po» 
session  of  the  Lee  family  for  centuries.  It  used  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  this  stone  were  dipped  in  water,  the  water 
when  drank  would  cure  all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog.  When  the  plague  was  at  Newcastle,  the  in¬ 
habitants  begged  the  loan  of  the  Lee  Penny,  leaving  a  large 
sum  of  money  as  bond  for  its  safety  ;  it  “  did  so  much  good,” 
that  the  citizens  wished  to  purchase  .and  retain  it  for  the 
sum  deposited ;  but  this  the  owner  declined.  One  Lady 
Baird,  of  Saugliton  Hall,  near  Edinburgh,  was  bitten  by  a 
;  mad  dog.  and  was  in  a  sad  way  about  it;  she  begged  the 
I  loan  of  the  Lee  Penny,  steeped  it  in  water,  drank  the 
water  and  even  bathed  in  it,  continuing  this  course  for  six 
weeks  ;  either  by  the  elfect  of  the  water  or  her  imagination, 
of  her  natural  good  health  or  of  an  improved  regimen,  she 
recovered  ;  but  the  Lee  Penny  receiveil  all  the  praise.  In 
one  year  (the  date  unfortunately  not  given),  Mr.  Hamilton, 
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of  Kaploi-k,  cited  Sir  James  Lockhart,  of  Lee,  to  appear 
before  the  Synod  of  Glasglow,  and  answer  to  the  charge 
of  encouraging  and  indulging  in  superstition  by  the  use  of 
the  Lee  Penny.  The  Synod  found  on  inquiry,  that  the 
virtue  was  attributed  to  the  water  in  which  the  stone  was 
dipped,  that  no  words  were  uttered  such  as  are  used  by 
charmers  and  sorcerers ;  they  therefore  acquitted  Sir 
James,  on  the  ground  that  “  in  nature  there  are  many 
thinges  sain  to  work  strange  effects,  whereof  no  humane 
wit  can  give  a  reason  ;  it  having  pleased  God  to  give  unto 
•tones  and  herbes  a  special  vertue  for  the  healinge  of  many 
iafirinities  in  man  and  beast.” 

Medicinal  rings  were  at  one  time  very  seriously  be¬ 
lieved  in.  Physicians  were  wont  to  wear  finger  rings,  in 
which  stones  were  set ;  and  these  stones  were  credited 
with  the  possession  of  many  virtues.  Sometimes  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  simply  touched  with  the  ring ;  sometimes  he  put 
it  on  his  finger  for  a  while.  Many  a  patient  has  worn  such 
a  ring  to  stop  an  hemorrhage,  which  sedatives,  absorbents, 
and  astringents  alike  failed  to  allay ;  if  the  desired  result 
followed,  the  ring  was  unreservedly  regarded  as  the  heal¬ 
ing  agent ;  if  the  cure  did  not  follow,  we  are  told  nothing 
about  it ;  for  in  these  matters 

What  is  hit  is  history  ; 

But  what  is  missed  is  mystery  ! 

A  wine-colored  amethyst,  set  in  a  ring,  was  a  specific 
against  intoxication  and  its  consequences  ;  a  hyacinth  stone, 
siiiiilarly  set,  acted  as  a  charm  to  produce  sleep;  an  agate 
had  wonderful  power  in  curing  amaurosis  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye ;  a  jasper  showed  its  value  in  cases  of 
dropsy  and  fever;  while  a  coral  was  an  antidote  against 
nervousness  and  causeless  fears.  That  many  imaginative 
cures  have  been  wrought  by  such  means,  who  can  deny? 
Even  if  the  patient  only  gets  a  little  better,  and  attributes 
the  healing  intluence  to  the  stone  in  the  ring,  he  may  be 
right  so  far  as  this  —  that  the  influence  exerts  itself  through 
the  imagination. 

The  Touch  is,  historically  speaking,  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  examples  of  imaginative  cures,  on  account  of  its  at¬ 
tributed  connection  wiih  the  Koyal  Family  of  England. 
A  belief  prevailed  for  many  centuries  that  the  Biiti.di  sov¬ 
ereign  had  the  power  of  curing  disease  by  touching  the 
part  affected.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  disease  known.as  scrofula  or  king’s  evil.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  nine  centuries  ago,  “  touched  ”  many  of  his 
subjects.  Chroniclers  differed  in  o[)inion  on  the  Iiuestion, 
whether  this  power  was  due  to  the  special  piety  ofEdw.-ird, 
or  whether  it  was  inherent  in  the  blood  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
To  what  extent  the  Norman  kings  followed  the  exan)j)le  is 
not  known;  but  Henry  the  Second  certainly  “touched.” 
The  ceremony  was  more  or  less  continued  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Stuarts  believed  in  it,  or  at  least  accommo¬ 
dated  the  belief  of  it  in  the  minds  of  other  persons.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Third  did  not.  Macaulay  says  tliat  when  the  king 
heard  that  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  sick  per¬ 
sons  towards  the  close  of  Lent,  he  exclaimed,  “  It  is  a  silly 
superstition;  give  the  j)oor  creatures  some  money,  and 
send  them  away.”  And  when,  on  a  particular  occasion,  a 
patient  was  importuning  for  a  touch,  William  said,  “  God 
iveyou  better  health — and  more  sense.”  How  far  the 
ope  of  some  little  jtecuniary  advantage  influenced  the  pa¬ 
tient,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deciife  ;  for  Charles  the  Sec¬ 
ond,  who  “  touched”  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  per¬ 
sons  in  the  first  four  years  after  his  restoration,  is  believed 
to  have  been  rather  liberal  in  giving  money  to  them  ;  and 
the  applicants  were  many  more  in  number  than  those  who 
were  really  afflicted  with  king’s  evil.  One  form  of  the 
belief  was  that,  if  the  sovereign  touched  a  particular  coin, 
it  became  thereafter  a  panacea  against  king’s  evil ;  several 
such  coins,  called  royal  touch-pieces,  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  Queen  Anne  touched  no  less  a  ptirson 
than  Doctor  Johnson,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  a  child  of 
three  years  old,  who  afterwards  became  the  great  lexicog¬ 
rapher.  In  a  prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England, 
printed  during  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  there  is  printed 
a  service  “  At  the  Healing,”  in  which  these  instructions 
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;  are  given :  “  Then  shall  the  infirm  persons,  one  bv 

!  one,  be  presented  to  the  queen  upon  their  knees ;  and  as 
I  every  one  is  presented,  and  while  the  queen  is  laying  her 
I  hands  upon  them  and  putting  the  gold  about  their  necks 
;  the  ch-iplain  that  officiates,  turning  himself  to  her  niaj- 
]  esty,  shall  say  the  words  following  :  ‘  God  give  a  blessing 
to  this  work,  and  grant  that  these  sick  persons,  on  whom 
the  queen  lays  her  hands,  may  recover,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.’  ”  Here  the  touch  is  at  once  a  royal  and  a 
religious  ceremony.  An  old  man,  witness  at  a  trial,  averred 
that  when  Queen  Anne  was  at  Oxford  she  touched  him  (then 
I  a  child^  for  the  evil ;  he  added  that  he  did  not  believe  him¬ 
self  to  nave  had  the  evil,  but  “  his  parents  were  poor,  and 
had  no  objection  to  a  bit  of  gold.”  If  this  means  that  a 
bit  of  gold  accompanied  the  touch,  we  need  not  wonder 
:  that  the  touching  was  popular  among  the  poor.  The  Pre- 
!  tender,  in  the  time  of  George  the  First,  had  a  touch-piece 
!  cast  or  stamped  for  him,  in  order  that  he  might  exercise 
j  the  mystic  power  of  the  royal  touch  as  well  as  the  (hoped 
for)  substantial  power.  Touching  for  the  evil  does  not 
!  appear  to  have  been  jiraetised  in  England  after  the  demise 
'  of  Queen  Anne.  A  similar  healing  power  was  claimed  by 
■  many  of  the  French  monarchs,  from  Clovis  the  First  down 
I  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Even  below  the  rank  of  royalty, 
the  attribution  of  this  power  may  be  met  with  in  persons  of 
ilistinguished  rank  or.exceptional  piety  ;  and  there  may  still 
;  be  found  old  women  in  our  country  villages  who  claim  to 
‘  be  able  to  cure  warts  and  other  skin  affections  by  simply 
i  stroking  the  affected  part  with  the  hand. 

\  The  caul  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  existing  evi- 
j  dences  of  the  belief  in  a  curative  influence  which,  suppos- 
i  ing  it  to  be  po.ssessed  at  all,  can  only  act  through  the  im- 
'  agination.  Those  who  search  the  columns  of  the  Times  ior 
,  curiosities  will  meet  with  advertisements  such  as  the  (bl- 
I  lowing  :  “  A  child’s  caul  for  sale.”  “  A  child’ s  caul  to  be 
]  disposeil  of :  a  well-known  preservative  against  drowning, 

!  etc.  ;  price  ten  guineas.”  ”  To  mariners,  etc. ;  to  he  sold, 

I  a  child’s  caul,  price  fifteen  guineas.”  ”  To  be  sold,  a  child’.s 
1  caul ;  to  save  gentlemen  trouble  ;  price  thirty  pounds.”  “  A 
j  child’s  caul  to  be  sold  for  fifteen  pounds.”  Persons  who 
know  nothing  of  this  subject  may  wonder  what  a  child’s 
caul  may  be. 

'rids  name  is  given  to  a  membrane  which  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  head  of  an  infant  at  birth,  nearly  cncomj)ass- 
j  ing  the  head.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence,  ami  the  rarity  has 
I  led  to  great  im|)ortance  being  attached  to  it.  '1  he  child  it¬ 
self  will  he  lucky  ;  and  the  owner  of  the  caul  in  after 
years  will  be  shielded  from  many  troubles  that  affect  his 
neighbor.s.  The  superstition  came  from  the  East,  where  it 
had  its  origin  in  remote  ages.  Many  diseases  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  curable  by  the  wearing  of  a  caul ;  and  to  this 
'  day  some  sailors  — even  English  sailors  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  —  have  a  tiiith  in  the  efficacy  of 
;  a  child’s  caul  to  preserve  them  from  drowning  at  sea. 

Sir  John  Offley,  of  Mfiileley  Manor,  in  Stafford.-hire,  be- 
I  (jueathed  a  caul  as  an  heirloom,  in  a  will  juoved  in  1058: 

I  “  1  wid  and  devise  one  jewel  done  all  in  gold,  enamelled, 

:  wherein  there  is  a  caul  that  covered  my  face  and  shoulders 
I  when  I  first  came  into  the  world,  the  use  ihereot  to  my 
j  loving  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Jenny,  so  long  a>  she 
I  shall  live ;  anil  after  her  decease,  the  use  likewise  to  her 
son,  Offley  Jenny,  during  his  natural  life ;  and  after  his 
I  decease  to  my  own  right  heirs  male  forever ;  and  so  from 
!  heir  to  heir  to  be  left  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  of  his 
goodness  to  continue  any  heir  male  of  my  name  ;  desiring 
the  same  jewel  to  be  not  conceded  nor  sold  by  any  of 
them.” 

A  child  two  years  old  fell  into  a  well  near  Ilomford,  and 
I  floated  face  uppermost  on  the  face  of  the  water,  whence  he 
j  was  rescued  by  his  mother.  The  good  woman  at  once  at- 
I  tributed  the  preservation  of  her  boy  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
I  been  born  with  a  caul.  The  readers  of  Hood’s  “  Whims 
and  Odditie.s  ”  will  remember  “  The  Sea  Spell,”  in  which, 
imitating  the  style  of  the  old  ballads,  he  narrates  a  sea 
story',  but  pokes  his  fun  in  every  stanza  at  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  child’s  caul. 

Charms,  amulets,  talismans,  and  phylacteries,  all  belong 
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to  the  list  of  articles  which  produce  imaginative  cures; 
geeinT  that  the  persons  who  trust  to  them  believe  in  some 
good  obtainable  from  them,  in  purse  or  in  person,  in  health 
or  in  welfare ;  an<l  if  the  good  does  come,  most  assuredly 
the  imagination  is  the  channel  through  which  it  approaches. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  at  a  town  in  Worcestershire,  alter 
the  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man  drowned  in  the  Severn,  a 
woman  applied  to  the  chief  constable  for  permission  to 
draw  the  hand  of  her  son.  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
gire,  nine  limes  across  the  dead  man’s  throat,  in  order  to 
brin"  about  the  removal  of  a  wen  from  the  boy’s  neck  !  In 
another  instance,  in  (he  same  county,  this  was  actually 
done,  with  fatal  results ;  for  the  man  had  died  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  was  in  this  way  communicated  to  several  liv¬ 
ing  persons. 

A  ring  made  of  the  hinge  of  a  colKn,  and  a  rusty  old 
gword  hung  by  the  bedside,  are  (in  some  <listricts)  charms 
gt'ainst  the  cramp ;  headache  is  removeil  by  the  halter  that 
has  hung  a  criminal,  and  also  by  a  snulf  made  from  moss 
that  has  grown  on  a  human  skull  in  a  graveyard.  A  dead 
man’s  hand,  and  especially  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had 
been  cut  down  while  hanging,  dispels  tumors.  Warts  may 
be  removed  by  rubbing  them  with  a  bit  of  stolen  beef;  the 
chips  of  a  gallows,  worn  in  a  little  bag  round  the  neck,  will 
cure  the  ague  ;  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  suspended  at 
the  bed’s  heail,  will  prevent  nightmare.  Many  verses  are 
known,  which,  if  repeated  aloud,  are  credited  with  curing 
cramp,  hums,  and  other  bodily  troubles.  When  you  have 
the  whooping-cough,  apply  for  a  remedy  to  the  first  person 
you  meet  with  riding  on  a  piebald  horse  —  a  ceremony 
that  Doctor  Lettsoin,  the  physician,  was  fated  more  than 
once  to  become  acejuainted  with. 

Amulets,  hung  in  a  little  bag  around  the  neck,  are  very 
widely  credited  with  the  power  of  warding  off  disease  ;  the 
list  of  such  substances  is  an  ample  one,  but  need  not  be 
given  here.  The  anodyne  necklace,  which  was  a  profitable 
affair  for  one  Doctor  Turner  in  the  early  p.art  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  consisted  of  beads  made  of  white  bryony  root;  it  | 
was  believed  to  assist  in  cutting  the  teeth  of  infants  around 
whose  neck  it  was  hung.  One  peculiar  kind  of  amulet  is 
the  phylactery,  a  bit  of  parchment  on  which  a  few  sacred 
words  have  been  written ;  if  worn  on  the  person,  it  is  a 
lafeguaril  against  disease  and  calamity.  The  Jews  in  the 
East  used  to  carry  such  an  amulet  written  with  a  Hebrew 
verse  from  the  Bible;  and  some  of  the  Mohammedans  with 
an  Arabic  sentence  from  the  Koran. 

A  hor.se.shoe  is  a  perennial  favorite,  as  a  hringer  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Doctor  James  picked  up  a  horseshoe  on  Westmin¬ 
ster  Bridge,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  that  same  evening  he 
made  a  profitable  commercial  arrangement  concerning  his 
famous  Fever  I’owders,  which  he  ever  afterwards  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  horseshoe.  Strange  provincial  nostrums,  for 
which  no  intelligible  reason  can  be  assigned,  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  even  to  name  ;  as  in  the  other  cases  here  mentioned, 
the  cures  by  their  means,  if  cures  they  be,  are  no  doubt 
entirelv  through  the  imagination. 
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VIII. 

People  talk  of  skeletons  in  the  cupboard.  Lina’s  skel¬ 
eton  was  not  in  the  cupboard,  but  locked  up  in  one  of  the 
square  iron  bo.xes  in  her  father’s  study  at  home.  He  called 
the  place  his  den.  No  housemaids  were  ever  allowed  to 
dust  the  room  or  put  it  in  order.  Lina  was  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household  ever  admitted,  and,  indeed,  few  people 
except  Lina  would  have  cared  to  spend  much  time  there. 
It  was  a  dreary  sort  of  place  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Sir  (ieorge 
himself,  lumber  of  every  description  lay  jiiled  in  the  cor¬ 
ners,  under  the  tables;  ugly  and  forbidding  things  were 
scattered  about ;  the  room  was  close,  with  a  faint  smell  of 
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tobacco,  of  books,  of  mice  ;  spiders  roved  along  the  ceiling, 
;  moths  flew  out  of  the  corners,  where  from  year  to  year 
clothes  hung  to  pt*gs,  and  coats  and  hats  were  covered  with 
I  dust.  There  was  a  rusty  collection  of  pistols  and  foreign- 
looking  weapons  against  one  faded  wall,  and  a  case  full  of 
whips  and  heavy  sticks.  Along  the  chimney  stood  a  row 
I  of  stags’  heads,  opposite  the  window  a  great  cabinet  full  of 
'  fossils,  from  which  toothless  jaws  were  yawning,  socketless 
i  eyes  blankly  glaring,  thousand  year  old  thigh-bones  lying 
j  with  peeling  labels.  The  iron  box  was  one  of  six  in  which 
Sir  George  kept  the  family  papers,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
relate  most  specially  to  Lina’s  own  affairs. 

One  day  Sir  George  called  his  daughter  in  to  help  him 
look  for  a  bill  he  had  mislaid.  Lina,  girl-like,  went  seek¬ 
ing  about  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places,  behind  the 
hoomerang,  in  the  sheath  of  the  cutlass,  inside  her  father’s 
umbrella,  and  then  peeping  behind  the  cabinet  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  a  thick  packet  wedged  in  against  the  wall. 
She  pulled  it  out  with  her  slender  little  hand,  and  saw  that 
it  was  a  parchment  covered  with  many  inky  flourishes  and 
signatures  and  wafers  (all  unavailing  enough  to  fasten  the 
farm  they  related  to  to  its  rightful  possessor).  Lina  peeped 
inside  a  fold  of  the  parchment  and  saw  the  names  of  Lefe- 
vre  and  Gorges  written  over  and  over  again,  and  she 
crossed  the  room  slowly,  reading  as  she  came  along. 

“  Papa,  this  must  be  of  consequence,”  she  said,  and  the 
baronet  held  out  his  hand,  thinking  she  had  found  the  bill. 
“  ‘  Agreement  between  the  said  Sir  Harold  Gorges,  baronet, 
and  the  said  John  Letevre,  farmer,  of  the  same  parish,  as 
regards  the  said  fields  commonly  called  Marshtiehls,’  ”  read 
Lina  unsuspiciously.  Sir  George,  springing  from  his  seat, 
snatched  the  roll  angrily  out  of  her  hand. 

“  What  have  you  got  there  ?  ”  he  said  roughly.  “  Have 
I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  you  are  not  to 
touch  anything  in  my  room  ?  ”  and  without  even  looking 
at  it,  he  hastily  flung  the  parchment  into  the  bo.x  that  stood 
open  before  him. 

“  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  papa  V  ”  Lina  asked  with 
frightened  persistency. 

“  No,  I  tell  you,”  he  shouted,  and  showering  down  all  the 
other  papers  that  were  lying  on  the  table,  he  closed  the 
iron  lid  with  a  great  clang,  locked  it  violently,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket. 

So  Lina’s  skeleton  was  only  a  parchment  skeleton  after 
all.  A  very  vague,  backboneless  skeleton,  and  yet  it 
haunted  her  continually.  She  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
Lefevres’  accusation.  The  thought  of  that  dusty  parch¬ 
ment  returned  to  her  many  and  many  a  time.  At  church, 
when  she  saw  Mrs.  Lefevre’s  widow’s  bonnet  bobbing  be¬ 
fore  her,  the  skeleton  popped  from  over  a  pew.  In  the 
sunset  lane,  when  she  read  poor  Hans’  verses,  her  skeleton 
came,  crackling  and  dusty,  to  haunt  her.  Lady  Stella  had 
no  need  to  take  the  young  man’s  defence  so  warmly. 
Poor  Lina  listened,  day  by  day  more  pale  and  more  dis¬ 
tracted.  She  could  not  help  it.  In  vain  she  blamed  her¬ 
self  and  her  own  unworthy  suspicions.  How  dare  she  sus¬ 
pect  her  father  ?  She  was  pursued  hy  the  thought  that  she 
had  seen  the  missing  lease.  She  had  tried  once  again  to 
speak  to  her  father  on  the  subject,  but  her  courage  failed 
hefbre  the  furious  expression  of  his  face. 

Lina  was  no  heroic  nature ;  she  could  not  stand  before 
his  rude  vehemence.  Miss  Gorges  should  have  heen  cast 
in  some  firmer  mould.  Sir  George  would  have  been  a  bet¬ 
ter  man  if  his  wife  and  children  had  been  less  afraid  of  him. 
Lady  Stella  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  from  whom  he 
would  ever  bear  a  contradiction,  but  to  her  Lina  could  not 
breathe  her  suspicions ;  she  kept  them  close  and  brooded 
and  pondered  upon  them,  and  drooped  sadly. 

“  She  seems  all  out  of  tune,  somehow,”  said  Harold  to 
his  wife. 

“  She  was  very  much  upset  by  that  scene  on  the  com¬ 
mon,”  said  Lady  Stella,  “  and  now  your  father  is  very  much 
vexed  because  she  will  not  even  look  at  poor  Mr.  Crockett. 

It  is  a  pity.  She  wants  some  more  interest  in  life.  She 
does  not  seem  happy,  and  does  not  look  well.  Harold, 
look  at  baby  !  actually  standing  by  the  chair  I”  and  as  she 
took  her  baby  in  her  arms.  Lady  Stella  thought  to  herself. 
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with  »oaie  sweet  and  pardonable  pride,  that  she  herself  was 
happy,  and  that  her  own  life  was  indeed  complete.  i 

And  yet  all  this  time  Lina  was  growing  and  toning  and  I 
ripening  in  spirit,  as  people  do,  who  have  even  a  sorrow  to  ! 
educate  them.  Each  terror  and  regretful  longing  taught  i 
her  to  feel  for  others,  for  the  grief  at  her  gate,  for  the  | 
trouble  that  met  her  along  the  road,  as  no  description  could  | 
have  ever  taught  her,  and  with  her  sympathy  and  secret  ] 
revolt  of  heart  (which  was  all  the  more  passionate  for  its  en-  | 
forced  silence  and  terrified  suppression),  the  girl’s  some-  I 
what  morbid  nature  seemed  to  grow  silence  by  silence.  ! 
Sonic  strange  new  impulse  impelled  her  to  be  more  true  to 
her  own  self  than  she  had  been  hitherto.  When  Lina  said 
no  to  Mr.  Crockett’s  advantageous  proposal,  she  was  firm  { 
to  her  new  faith,  though  she  had  much  to  go  through  from  ' 
them  all,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  .^rockett’s  persistent  perse-  . 
cutioii;  he  was  an  amiable,  obstinate  man,  and  having  j 
"come  forward,”  as  Sir  George  said,  seemed  little  inclined  ! 
to  go  back.  I 

But  something  had  raised  a  veil  from  Lina’s  eyes,  taught  I 
her  to  try  to  grasp  at  the  solemr  soul  of  lile,  not  to  tear  sor-  ! 
row  as  she  once  I’.ad  done,  nor  to  turn  from  those  sacred  ! 
sad  rites,  by  which,  at  the  price  of  sacrifice  and  with  pangs  | 
of  self-rcnunciaiion,  the  mystery  of  life  in  some  inscrutable  ! 
way,  as  time  goes  on,  touches  the  very  stones,  and  sanctifies 
our  daily  bread. 

tx. 

The  next  Saturday’s  Excehior  came  out  with  an  article  j 
which  ilrove  Sir  George  nearly  frantic.  There  was  nothing  | 
to  lay  hold  of.  This  polite  sarcastic  bitterness  was  very  I 
difierent  from  the  richly  laid-on  epithets  of  vituperative  ' 
partisanship.  In  vain  the  old  Baronet  stamped  and  raged  ‘ 
and  choked  over  his  grilled  luncheon  bones,  there  was  noth-  | 
ing  to  be  done.  He  vowed  he  would  bring  an  action  for  | 
lilK'l,  although  his  attorney  had  assured  him  there  was  ' 
nothing  libellous  in  the  article,  not  even  in  the  opening  j 
apologue,  where  some  mythological  monster  was  described,  | 
whose  voracity  not  only  extended  to  the  donkeys  and  the  | 
geese  upon  the  commons,  but  to  the  commons  themselves,  ; 
which  he  seeified  |)repared  to  gulp  down  —  thistles,  wash-  '■ 
ing-line8,'furze-bushe8,  and  all.  This  mythological  tiiotistcr 
was  not  fastidious  —  so  it  was  reported.  Fair  Androme-  I 
das,  ancient  widows,  unwary  leaseholders,  all  fell  victims  ! 
to  his  voracity,  to  say  nothing  of  farmyarilB  and  their  un-  | 
savory  contents.  ! 

How  ililfercnt  was  the  conduct  of  the  respected  lord  of  i 
two  adjoining  manors,  the  Excelsior  went  on  to  say,  who 
candiilly  respecteil  all  those  rights  that  could  be  ])roved,  I 
and  only  attempted  to  jwssess  himself  of  those  which  long  ! 
custom  perhaps  had  given  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  i 
the  p  Irish,  bnt  about  which  some  legal  difficulties  might 
arise  —  for  instance,  the  village  green  and  the  elm  trees  — 

“  What  a  wicked,  wicked  shame  I  ”  said  poor  Lady 
Gorges,  looking  up  from  her  plate.  “  George,  dearest,  do 
you  really  think  they  mean  you  Y  ” 

“  What  do  1  care  who  they  mean  ?  ”  the  Baronet  growled 
crashing  down  the  paper  on  the  table. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Crockett,”  faltered  Lady  Gorges. 

“  He  has  property  here,  you  know,  and  ”  — 

“ - ,”  said  Sir  George.  “  Give  me.  a  sharper  ; 

knife,  Corkson.  How  dare  you  bring  me  such  a  thing  as  | 
this  I  ”  and  he  almost  flung  the  great  blade  into  the  but¬ 
ler’s  eye. 

“  You  are  quite  right  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  they 
•ay,  dear,”  faltered  Lady  Gorges  witli  an  agonized  look. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  Jocasta,”  roared  her  husband. 

“  Lina,  will  you  have  any  more  cold  meat  Y  —  say  yes  or 

no : - it !  How  dare  the  cook  send  it  up  half  raw  1  ” 

Lina  shook  her  head  with  an  expression  of  disgust. 

When  her  father  left  the  room,  she  got  up,  heedless  ofher 
mother’s  call,  and  followed  him  into  the  hall,  where  she 
heard  him  stamping  about,  shouting  for  his  boots,  his  whip, 
bis  horse. 

“  Your  mother  is  only  about  one  remove  from  an  idiot,” 
he  said  to  Lina,  as  she  came  up  ;  “how  can  you  let  her  talk 
•uch  nonsen>e  Y  lam  going  to  see  Gripham,  to  talk  things 


over  again.  - their  impertinence.  I  know  the  writer; 

it  is  that - Lefevre  —  crash  him  !  He  shall  pay  for  his 

articles.” 

Lina  stood  leaning  against  the  hall  table,  watchina  her 
father  as  he  prepared  for  his  ride.  .  .  She  felt  she^must 
speak.  It  was  her  duty,  come  what  might. 

“  Papa,”  she  said,  in  her  grave,  vibrating  voice,  “  I  must 
say  this — before  you  take  any  steps,  remember  that  you 
never  looked  at  that  paper  I  found.  If  it  were  to  be  the 
lease,  it  he  were  to  prove  ”  — 

“  What,  you  too !  ”  raved  Sir  George  in  a  new  frenzy. 
He  flung  his  heavy  coat  to  the  ground  in  his  rage,  and  he 
seized  her  by  the  shoulders.  Lina  turned  pale  and  sick 
and  gidfly,  so  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  happened  ;  she 
did  not  see  his  fierce,  red  face  turn  pale.  But  she  was  his 
girl  —  the  one  person  in  the  world  ho  loved.  “  Get  out  of 
my  way,”  he  said,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  leftin» 
her  go,  so  that  she  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  table'! 
When  she  looked  up  her  father  was  gone.  The  coat  was 
still  lying  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  butler  picked  it  up 
Sir  George’s  keys  fell  out  of  one  of  the  pockets.  “  Ma’am,” 
said  Corkson,  coming  up,  “  shall  I  send  them  after  him?” 

“  No,  give  them  to  me,”  said  Lina  faintly.  “I  will  keep 
them.” 

X. 

Up  at  Stoneymoor  Court  the  sun  blazes  steadily  on  the 
flagged  court-yard  ;  it  throws  the  .shadow  of  the  brick  ar- 
cailes  along  the  flags  ;  the  chimney-stacks  stand  out  a'^ainst 
a  blue  vault  where  some  birds  are  flying  in  a  line.  It  is  all 
very  silent,  very  hot.  The  morning-room  windows  are 
open  wide.  The  oak  panels  look  dark  and  seem  a  refuge 
from  the  flames  of  this  autumn  day'.  It  is  Lina’s  own  sit¬ 
ting-room,  with  the  grand  old  chimney,  where  the  scutch¬ 
eon  of  the  Gorges  is  carved  above  the  shelf.  There  are  the 
pictures  of  the  vanished  ladies  who  have  inhabited  the 
room  in  succession  :  the  Sir  Antonio  More  grandmother, 
whose  eyes  are  Lina’s  still ;  the  Sir  Joshua  grandmother, 
the  first  Lady  Gorges.  Those  liidies  were  happy  enough 
no  doubt  in  their  morning-room,  respected  an(l  ])eacel'ul, 
enclosed  and  protected  by  the  oaken  walls  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  by  night,  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  from  the  wild  pains 
that  were  still  lurking  round  about  the  park  gate  —  pains 
of  hunger,  of  want,  of  life-long  weariness. 

Tho.se  dead  ladies  had  been  good  women  living,  shel¬ 
tered  among  the  branches  of  the  family  tree,  coming  to  an 
edifying  end.  They  did  not  resent  their  patches  and  eases, 
their  laces,  the  pearl  necklaces  on  their  slim  throats.  Why 
could  not  their  deseendant  be  as  they  were,  useful,  con¬ 
tented  in  her  generation,  as  ready  as  they  had  been  to 
keep  up  the  family  tradition  of  womanly  beauty  and  grace¬ 
ful  virtue  Y  How  coidd  she  demean  herself  as  she  did  by 
taking  an  interest  where  none  should  have  existed  for 
her  Y 

People  cannot  reveal  their  secrets  and  then  go  back  and 
be  as  if  they  had  never  spoken  nor  thrilled  in  sympathy.  As 
the  time  comes  round,  one  by  one,  people  strike  their  note, 
speak  their  word,  and  are  revetiled  to  each  other;  anil  the 
day  had  come  when  Lina  revealed  herself  as  she  was,  and 
broke  through  her  reserve.  When  she  Had  met  Hans 
again  after  that  miserable  discovery,  he  knew  what  manner 
of  woman  she  was.  How  could  she  still  treat  him  with 
lofty  young  lady  indifference  and  distance?  The  injustice 
which  had  been  done,  her  father’s  violent  attack  upon  him 
and  threatened  prosecution  —  all  seemed  to  draw  her 
towards  him  ;  and  she  found  herself  talking  to  him  almost 
as  if  he  were  a  baronet’s  son,  asking  him  one  question 
after  another  —  about  himself,  about  his  dispute  with  her 
father,  about  the  poor  in  the  parish.  One  day  Hans 
eagerly  offered  to  take  her  to  see  Old  Conderell  and  the 
cottage  in  which  he  lived,  and  Lina  would  have  gone  off 
then  and  there  if  Lady  Stella  had  not  interfered.  Lina 
was  very  angry  with  her  for  interfering,  and  drew  herself 
up  quivering  with  vexation  ;  but  while  the  discussion  was 

tending,  Lady  Gprges  drove  up  in  her  big  csirriage,  and 
,ina  was  carried  oft’  a  prisoner  in  a  dark  padded  prison, 
with  an  immense  battlemented  coat  of  arms  on  the  panel. 


JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK. 


Lina  of  the  golden  hair  is  standing  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  in  the  curious  nervous  attitude  peculiar  to  her ;  one 
fo3t  put  straight  out,  her  long  arm  hanging  by  her  side, 
uid  her  blue  eyes  wandering  round,  anxious  and  vacant. 

.  Was  anything  amiss?  Everything  looked  comfort- 
tble  and  luxurious  enough.  The  gardener  had  brought 
two  ('reat  basins  of  roses  for  her  table.  She  had  just  come 
in,  and  had  flung  her  blue  gauze  scarf  and  her  hat  upon  a 
chair,  with  a  volume  of  La  Harpe's  “  Course  of  French 
Literature,”  which  she  had  been  reading  in  the  garden 
(there  was  a  verbena  leaf  to  mark  her  place) ;  some  music 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Flilford  was  piled  on  the  floor, 
Ap  Thomas’s  “  Variations,”  “Erin-go-Bragh,”  and  other 
melodies.  On  the  top  of  the  music  a  great  gray  fan  was  lying 
half  open  (the  women  at  work  in  the  fields  had  no  fans), 
and  beside  the  music  on  the  floor  at  her  feet  stood  a  small 
iron  box.  It  was  marked  No.  5,  and  looked  just  like  one  of 
those  in  Sir  George’s  study. 

A  sound  at  the  door.  Lina  hastily  covers  the  box  with 
her  scarf  and  turns  round  with  a  startled  “  Who  is 
there  ?  ” 

It  is  only  her  mother,  who  opens  the  door  and  puts  in 
her  head.  “  Your  papa  is  out.  I  am  going  to  distribute 
the  bread  tickets  in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  Lina.  Shall 
we  drive  at  three  ?  ” 

Lina  looks  round,  absent  and  a  little  confused.  ^  Yes, 
mamma,  at  three,”  she  says. 

“That  is,  if  dear  papa  does  not  come  back,”  continues 
Lady  Gorges,  “  for  he  might  be  vexed  with  us  for  ordering 
the  carriage  and  not  wish  us  to  drive.” 

“Perhaps  not,  mamma,”  says  Lina,  with  an  impatient  sigh. 

And  then  Lady  Gorges  closed  the  door,  and  trotted  oft’ 
to  the  housekeeper’s  room,  where  the  good  lady’s  chief 
interests  were  sorted  away,  and  where  twice  a  week  in  her 
husband’s  absence  she  assembled  a  certain  number  of  pen- 
lioners.  (Her  benefactions  were  not  likely  to  pauperize 
the  neighborhood,  but  she  kept  them  from  Sir  George’s 
knowledge,  and  economized  this  bread  and  meat  cast  upon 
the  waters,  out  of  the  housekeeping  books.) 

The  poor  lady  would  retire  to  her  store-room  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  her  husband’s  temper  to  solace  herself  with 
Bugar-cones  and  orderly  jam-pots,  tin-cans  of  spice,  and 
gingerbread  nuts.  It  was  Mrs.  Plaskett’s  niece  whose 
duty  it  was  to  dust  and  arrange  the  contents  of  the  many 
cupboards.  The  store-room  leil  by  a  narrow  stone  passage 
to  the  door  of  Sir  George’s  study ;  it  also  opened  into  the 
yard,  and  the  Baronet  had  a  fancy  for  passing  out  this 
way  without  being  seen  by  the  household.  There  was  a 
third  door  leading  to  the  pantry  and  the  kitchens,  through 
which  Susan  Plaskett  would  escape  if  she  heard  him  com¬ 
ing,  and  where,  on  bread-and-meat-ticket  days,  she  used  to 
stand  sentry,  admitting  the  applicants  one  by  one. 

The  concourse  had  been  larger  than  usual.  Juvenile 
Ferriers,  Pencults,  Conderells  had  appeared,  each  with  a 
dismal  story.  Mrs.  Barnes  herself  had  looked  up  to  ask 
for  help;  two  of  her  hens  had  been  killed  on  the  common 
the  day  of  the  “  turn-out,”  so  Mrs.  Barnes  called  it.  They 
had  been  found  crushed  under  the  branches  of  a  fallen  elm. 

“  One  be  my  best  sitter,  milady,”  quavered  the  poor  old 
woman.  “  ’Tis  a  heavy  loss  to  me.” 

Lady  (Jorges  gate  her  a  shilling  and  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  and  scolding  towards  making  up  her  loss. 

“  You  really  cannot  expect  me  to  do  more,  Mrs.  Barnes,” 
said  she,  “  considering  the  very  uncivil,  ungrateful  way  in 
which  you  have  all  been  behaving  to  Sir  George,  who 
alicaifs  does  m  much  for  you  all.  I  was  guite  grieved  to 
hear  how  you  had  all  forgotten  yourselves.  Pray  remem¬ 
ber  not  to  Ibrget  yourselves  again.” 

Widow  Barnes  meekly  tottered  off  with  her  shilling, 
feeling  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  some  vague  enormity 
against  her  betters.  She  knew  very  well  that  this  shilling 
would  not  buy  her  another  Dorking.  ‘‘  But  milady  was  a 
real  la  ly,  whateverpeople  said.  An  onquiet  lot  they  were 
down  the  village.  There  was  that  young  Lefevre  I  ’Twas 
he  set  the  others  on.  Why  couldn’t  he  stop  quiet  at 
home  instead  of  flourishing  about  as  he  did  V  ”  wondered 
Widow  Barnes,  feebly  crawling  along  the  road. 


Meanwhile  Lina  with  trembling  hands  is  unlocking 'No. 
5,  turning  over  deeds  and  plans  and  hurriedly  looking 
them  over,  and  Lady  Gorges  is  examining  an  important 
case  of  Albert  biscuits,  all  pasted  up  with  red  inscriptions. 

”  These  will  do  nicely  for  Sir  George’s  afternoon  tea, 
Susan,”  she  says  to  her  little  attendant.  “  I  will  put  some 
out  for  to-morrow.” 

And  Ilans  the  unquiet  spirit  is  jumping  over  a  ditch. 
Then,  by-  the  help  of  a  branch,  he  lugged  himself  up  a 
steep  embankment,  then  he  leaped  over  a  hedge,  and  so  br 
the  short  cut  he  scrambled  up  the  steep  slo|)e  to  the  Hall. 
He  wanted  to  see  Sir  George,  and  so  come  to  terms  with 
him.  Hans  Lefevre  was  nobody,  but  Hans  the  accredited 
agent  of  the  Reds  and  Greens,  with  the  Excelsior  to  back 
his  demands  and  a  lawyer’s  opinion  in  his  pocket,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  chances  of  the  coming  election,  was  a 
personage  not  to  be  utterly  ignored. 


And  so  by  one  of  those  chances  which  sound  improbable 
when  they  are  written  tlown,  although  they  happen  often 
enough  in  real  life,  while  Hans  was  wandering  round  the 
house  in  search  of  an  entrance,  Lina  with  trembling  hands 
and  drawn  blinds  was  reading  over  the  liites  of  his  future 
fortune. 

Hans  found  himself  in  a  back  yard  at  last,  and  walking 
across,  he  accosted  an  elderly  woman  in  a  big  apron,  who 
stood  looking  out  of  a  back  door ;  be  took  her  for  the 
housekeeper.  She  seemed  much  perturbed  when  he  asked 
if  Sir  George  was  at  home. 

“  Sir  George  1  he  is  riding  up  the  road  I  What  do  you 
want?  This  is  not  the  right  door.  My  husband  do<-s  so 
dislike  meeting  people  on  his  way.  Y'ou  must  wait  if  you 
want  to  see  him.  Here,  Plaskett,  take  this  [jcrson  into  the 
pantry,  put  by  the  bre.id-tickets,  and  shut  the  door.” 

Hans  flushed  up,  but  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  maid  into  the  adjoining  pantry,  when  she  began 
stowing  away  the  bread  pans  and  baskets  in  the  various 
cupboards.  “  You  should  have  gone  to  the  front  door, 
Mr.  Lefevre,”  said  Susan  ;  “  Sir  George  does  storm  at  us 
if  he  meets  any  one  on  his  way.  There  he  comes ;  ”  and 
through  the  closed  door  Hans  could  hear  a  loud  voice 
shouting  and  scolding. 

“  Faw  I  how  close  your  room  is !  I’m  tired.  - it, 

can’t  you  tell  them  to  bring  me  some  tea  ?  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  the  cognac,”  he  shouted,  ”  and  tell  the  cook  I  have 
another  man’s  dinner  to-morrow,  and  —  let  her  see  that 
the  roast  is  properly  served  up.  The  dinner  was  not  half 
cooked  last  time.  You  didn’t  expect  me  so  soon.  I  caught 
Gripham  at  the  station.  Where  is  Lina  ?  I  want  her.” 

Lina  heard  her  father’s  voice  echoing  through  the  open 
doors,  but  she  did  not  move. 

She  had  lost  her  count  of  time  and  was  still  standing 
with  the  fatal  paper  in  her  hand;  she  was  not  reading  it, 
but  wondering  in  a  stupid,  tired  way  what  she  could  do : 
how  she  had  best  persuade  her  father  that  this  was  indeed 
the  missing  lease  to  be  given  up  to  the  rightful  owner. 
Did  be  know?  Ah.  no,  that  at  least  was  impossible.  She 
shrunk  from  certainty,  poor  child  —  and  clung  passionately 
to  her  one  hope  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  truth.  He 
had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  paper  as  he  flung  it  into  the 
box.  How  could  he  know  ?  And  then  suddenly  the  door 
opened  wide  and  her  mother  came  in  in  some  hurry  and 
fluster,  and  Lina,  startled,  in  terror  and  confusion  uncon¬ 
sciously  followed  her  father’s  precedent  and  dropped  her 
roll  into  the  open  box  at  her  feet. 

“  My  goodness,  Lina,  what  are  you  about  ?  ”  cried  Lady 
(Jorges  ;  “your  papa  is  calling  for  you  everywhere.” 
(“  Lina  I  ”  came  a  shout  from  the  distance.)  “  He  is  come 
back,  he  wants  his  check-book,  and  Corkson  says  you  have 
got  the  keys.  Oh  I  and  you  are  to  take  No.  5  dee<l-box. 
Are  you  ill,  child  ?  Why  have  you  pulled  down  the 
blinds  ?  ” 

“  The  sun  was  too  dazzling,”  said  Lina,  trying  to  collect 
her  thoughts.  “  Mamma,  what  —  why  does  papa  want  the 
deed-box  ?  ” 
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“  That  tiresome  young  Let'evre  is  here,  come  to  talk 
about  his  rights,”  said  Lady  Gorges  ;  “  I  sent  him  to  wait 
in  the  pantry.  I  hope  I  did  not  offend  him.” 

“  Oh  I  mamma,  how  could  you  V  ”  said  Lina.  “  Did  he 
mind  7  ” 

“  What  doe*  it  signify  whether  he  did  or  not  ?  ”  said 
Lady  Gorges.  “  It  was  very  disagreeable  for  me ;  you  can 
hear  every  word  that  is  said  from  the  pantry,  and  dear 
papa  seemed  tired  and  annoyed.  He  has  such  an  active 
mind.  He  has  been  telling  me  he  thinks  of  building  a 
new  public-house  on  the  common  ;  it  is  a  nice  airy  situa¬ 
tion  and  an  excellent  investment,  and  it  was  very  foolish 
of  me  to  object.” 

“  Oh  1  mamma,”  Lina  was  beginning;  but  a  loud  call 
from  her  father  made  her  start  up  hurriedly. 

”  You  will  find  him  in  the  hall,”  said  Lady  Gorges,  as 
Lina  took  up  the  box  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Gorges  went  about  tidying  the  room  and  pulling 
up  the  blinds.  “  How  could  she  sit  in  this  darkness,  and 
what  was  she  doing  with  the  box  ?  ”  wondered  the  mother. 

“  Dear  me,  how  limp  those  curtains  are !  I  must  speak 
to  Susan.” 

If  Hans  ever  felt  sorry  for  any  one  in  his  life,  it  was  for 
Lina  that  day,  as  she  came  into  the  hall,  carrying  the 
deed-box  and  the  check-book  that  her  father  had  asked 
for.  Sir  George  was  leaning  back  on  one  of  the  big  chairs 
and  looking  very  strangely.  The  cup  of  tea  Lady  Gorges 
had  ordered  was  there  on  the  table  before  him,  and  beside 
the  tea  stood  a  liemeur  case  and  a  glass  halt  emptied ;  and 
as  Lina  came  in  Sir  George  suddenly  filled  his  cup  to  the 
brim  with  brandy  and  drained  it  off.  The  day  was  very 
hot  ;  the  Baronet’s  brain  had  been  greatly  excited.  He 
had  perhaps  wished  to  brace  himself  up  for  the  interview 
with  young  Lefevre  by  an  extra  potation.  Alas  1  Noah 
Ferrier  himself  could  not  have  been  more  completely  fud¬ 
dled  and  overcome  in  the  bar  of  the  “  Green  Ladders  ” 
than  was  the  poor  Baronet  in  his  own  ancestral  hall.  The 
Baronet  gave  a  strange  sort  of  chuckling  laugh,  which 
frightened  poor  Lina.  Hans  came  forward,  and  would 
have  taken  the  heavy  box  from  her,  but  she  refused  his 
help,  and  laid  it  down  herself  on  the  table  before  her 
father ;  and  as  she  did  so  she  saw  to  her  terror  that  she 
had  left  the  keys  in  the  louk.  But  Sir  George  noticed  | 
nothing  ;  and  indeed  his  strange  look  and  voice  made  Lina  I 
forget  all  else  in  her  bewilderment.  -Poor  Lady  Gorges 
might  have  been  less  frightened. 

“Come  heie,”  he  said;  “is  this  right-box-number-five 
quite  right  V  ” 

He  ran  his  words  oddly  one  into  the  other ;  but  a 
the  same  time,  with  the  greatest  politeness  and  elaboration, 
he  began  to  explain  to  Hans  that  he  kept  all  bis  important 
papers  in  different  boxes,  always  different : 

■  “  Don’t  put  your  eggs  ”  (Sir  George  called  them  eggsh) 

“  into  the  same  basket,”  said  he.  “  'Phis  is  my  deed-box  ” 
—  he  went  on  chuckling  and  patting  it  with  one  hand  — 

“  my  hen  with  the  golden  eggs,  hey,  Lina  ....  That  bit 
of  gorse  shall  pay  for  vour  wedding-dress,  mv  dear  ;  ”  and 
again  he  chuckled,  and  then  suddenly  nodded  off  to  sleep. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  scenes  in  Lina’s  life.  She 
looked  up  at  Hans  with  a  wild,  imploring  look.  How  sorry 
he  seemed  for  her  1  —  there  was  comfort  in  bis  compassion¬ 
ate  face. 

“  Your  father  has  been  overcome  by  the  heat,”  said  the 
young  man  in  a  low  voice.  “  It  will  pass  off ;  you  need 
not  be  frightened.  I  will  come  again  another  day.” 

Sir  George,  who  had  nodded  off,  suddenly  woke  up  with 
a  start,  and  heard  the  last  words. 

“  Another  day  1  ”  said  he . “  No  time  like  the 

present.  Come  here,  you  - .  It  is  my  wish,”  he 

added,  with  great  solemnity ;  and  with  an  effort  he  sat 
bolt  upright  and  opened  the  box  with  the  keys  that  Lin, a 
had  left  in  the  key-hole.  Then  Sir  George  drew  out  a 
map  of  his  estate,  which  he  laid  solemnly  on  the  table 
before  him  and  pushed  towards  Lefevre. 

“  There,”  said  he,  “  there  is  the  map,  and  you  will  see 
the  common  belongs  to  the  marsh-lands,  and  the  marsh¬ 
lands  belong  to  me.” 


Hans  colored  up.  “There  may  be  some  doubt  about 
that,  sir,”  he  said  ;  “  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  owner 
of  the  marsh-lands  has  any  right  to  inclose  the  common.” 

Sir  George  got  very  vehement.  “  I  am  the  owner  of  the 
marshlands  I  ”  he  said.  “Who  says  I  am  not?  Don’t 

you  believe  me  ?  - it  1  Yes,  here  is  the  lease  ;  ”  and  i 

the  wretched  old  man  pulled  out  the  fatal  document  which 
was  lying  at  the  top  of  the  box,  and  flung  it  down  on  the 
table.  As  he  did  so  he  looked  triumphantly  from  one  to 
the  other.  Then  some  doubt  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  and  i 
he  would  have  pulled  it  back  again.  “  This  is  mine ;  give 
it  back  to  me,”  he  shouted ;  but  Hans  had  taken  up  the  ' 
paper,  and  be  looked  first  at  Miss  Gorges  and  then  at  the 
sleeping  man.  “  This  is  mine,  not  your  father’s,”  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  turned  it  over. 

“  Then  take  it  and  go,”  cried  Miss  Gorges,  passionately. 

“  What  are  you  waiting  for?  Go,  I  tell  you,”  she  cried  in  ■ 
a  sort  of  agony  of  shame,  clasping  her  hands.  “  Don’t  I 
you  see  he  has  given  it  you?  What  are  you  wailing  for?” 

Sir  George  seemed  awakening  again. 

“  He  meant  you  to  have  it,”  she  said ;  “  I  know  he  did. 

I  entreat  of  you  not  to  wait.”  i 

Her  voice  was  like  a  sobbing  echo  from  some  long  dis-  I 
tance  off'.  | 

XII. 

Hans  walked  away  with  many  things  in  his  mind;  he  | 
was  trying  to  think  it  all  over  before  encountering  his  I 
mother’s  loving  vehemence  and  cross-questioning.  For 
Lina’s  sake  he  determined  to  shield  the  tipsy  old  man,  and 
to  say  that  the  lease  had  been  willingly  delivered  up,  ^ 
although  Hans  was  too  shrewd  not  to  suspect  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter.  Did  Lina  suspect  ?  He  hoped  not  ! 
Poor  young  lady,  how  sweet,  how  pathetic  was  her  story! 
what  a  sad  life  I  how  beautiful  she  looked,  as  she  Hung 
down  the  roll  before  him,  pale  and  tremulously  vibrating, 
all  her  soft  drift  of  hair  pushed  back.  He  should  never 
forget  her  innocent  sad  look ;  he  could  see  her  still,  the 
little  bit  of  old  yellow  lace  at  her  throat,  and  the  gleam  of 
her  diamond  locket,  and  the  wild  soft  flash  of  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  sudden  burst  of  sad  music  to  him  in  the  silence  of 
his  life  ;  some  instants  suddenly  reveal  all  that  has  gone 
before,  seem  to  tell  of  all  that  is  to  come,  to  realize  a 
meaning  into  existence  itself,  into  all  dull  and  inanimate 
things,  all  monotonous  thoughts,  and  the  sun  rises  with 
heavenly  alchemy.  As  Hans  left  the  room,  Lina  looked 
1  at  him  for  one  instant,  and  the  golden  horizon  of  wonder- 
I  world  had  gleamed  for  them  both. 

He  found  the  cottage  deserted  and  blazing  with  lonely 
sunshine.  Hans  ran  up- stairs  and  down-stairs  in  search  of 
his  mother,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  village.  Hans 
was  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  her,  when  Tom  Parker 
rode  up  to  the  door  in  hot  haste,  stopping  his  horse  with  a 
heave  and  extending  his  legs  widely  apart. 

“  Take  care,  Tom  !  what  are  you  pulling  at  that  bridle 
for  ?  ”  said  Hans,  coming  out  with  a  radiant  face.  “  I  say, 
it  is  all  right  about  the  common,  old  Gorges  is  prepared  to 
give  in.” 

Tom  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  “  Give  in  I  —  not  he.  Are 
you  going  to  be  taken  in  by  such  chaff  as  that?  I  wai 
coming  for  you,  Hans.  Butcher  wants  to  see  you  at  once. 
Haven’t  you  heard  what  is  up  now  ?  Do  you  know  that 
the  Ogre  has  got  out  a  warrant  against  Bridges  —  charge 
of  brawling,  obstructing  the  public  way  ?  You  must  come 
along  and  see  to  it,  Hans  my  boy,”  cried  the  vulgar  Tom 
on  his  high  shouldered  red  mare.  “  We  must  have  a 
slasher  next  Saturday.  And  wait  till  the  ne.xt  election, 
when  the  young  Ogre  comes  forward  again.  But  come 
along  —  there  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he  has  actually  dared  to 
summon  Mr.  Bridges  ?  ”  cried  Hans,  very  much  e.\cited. 

“  I’ll  be  with  you  directly.” 

And  so  it  happened  that  his  mother  came  home,  de¬ 
pressed  and  tired,  to  find  an  empty  house,  no  hint  of  good 
in  store,  no  news  of  Hans.  She  sat  down  wearily  in  a 
vague  and  remorseful  state  of  mind.  Poor  thing !  in  these 
I  twilight  hours  a  melancholy  array  of  ghosts  used  often  to 
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rise  up  to  haunt  her :  all  the  tliinga  she  had  done  amiss, 
all  those  she  had  left  undone ;  and  the  words  she  had  said 
and  those  she  had  left  unsaid,  and  the  manv  absurd  and 
indescribable  terrors  of  a  troubled  mind,  llans  bad  not 
come  in  ;  was  he  hurt  with  her  ?  Had  she  said  anything 
to  pain  him  ?  He  had  not  answered  her  the  night  before 
when  she  had  complained  of  Mrs.  Pla>kett;  perhaps  he 
had  thought  her  cold  when  she  said  good-by.  If  only  she 
could  understand  him  better  and  suffice  to  him  ;  but  some¬ 
how,  dearly  as  they  loved  each  other,  they  seemed  a  long, 
long  way  off ;  the  more  she  loved  him,  the  more  confidence 
she  longed  for  and  the  further  he  seemed  away.  And 
incomplete  natures  wanting  more  than  their  desert,  are  apt 
to  be  sad  ones  ;  perhaps  they  would  be  happier  if  they 
could  be  contented  to  be  content.  But  as  I  have  said, 
Emelyn  Lefevre  was  her  own  life,  and  with  some  people 
everything  means  everything,  and  they  put  their  whole 
hearts’  interest  into  each  mousetrap  along  the  road  —  and 
perhaps  they  catch  the  mouse  and  they  are  scarcely 
satisfied ;  or  it  runs  away  and  they’  cannot  be  comforted. 

Mrs  Lefevre  started  up  at  last,  lit  a  light,  and  began  to 
sew  a  little ;  but  her  head  ached,  and  she  threw  down  her 
work  and  blew  out  her  candle. 

She  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  when 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  “  Is  that  you,  dearest 
Hans  ?  ”  she  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  there  was  no  answer.  The 
door  opened  a  little  farther,  and  some  one  came  in.  The 
room  was  so  dark,  that  although  the  white  figure  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  doorway,  Emelyn  did  not  recognize  it.  All  the 
dazzling  purjde  twilight  was  dancing  outside,  ami  a  faint 
fresh  incense  from  the  evening  fields  came  in  with  the  slim 
white  drift  of  drapery.  “  Who  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  starting  up. 

“  I  am  Lina  Gorges.  Miss  Gorges  from  Stoneymoor. 
I  want  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Letevre,  or  —  or  her  son  ;  ”  the 
voice  failed,  then  rallied,  with  that  curious  trembling  chord 
that  belonged  to  it. 

“Miss  Gorges!”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  surprised,  and 
coming  forward.  “.Please  wait  one  minute.  I  will  get  you 
a  light.” 

“  No,  no ;  please  don’t  get  a  light,”  said  Lina :  “  1  have 
only  come  for  a  minute.  They  are  waiting  for  me  at  the 
Rectory.  I  have  something  to  say.” 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  greatly  surprised.  At  another  time 
ihe  might  have  received  Itliss  Gorges  more  coldly,  but  in 
the  darkness  of  the  twilight  and  the  suddenness  of  the 
meeting  she  was  surprised  into  her  natural  kindly  tone, 
and  being  an  unconventional  woman  herself,  she  could 
understand  other  people  doing  things  out  of  the  common, 
and  even  forgive  them  for  it.  So  she  walked  up  to  her 
visitor  and  took  her  by  the  band,  saying,  “  .\s  you  like,  my 
dear ;  here  is  a  seat  in  the  window,  and  if  you  care  to 
speak  to  me,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you.”  And  Lina  knew, 
when  she  heard  her  speak,  how  it  was  that  Hans  had  learnt 
the  ways  of  a  man  of  her  own  class  of  life,  and,  as  she 
recognized  some  of  the  tones,  she  felt  an  unconscious  sym- 
Mthy  tor  his  mother.  Only  she  sat  silent,  and  realizing 
how  dreadful  it  was  to  speak.  Was  there  some  strange 
difference  between  Hans  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  were  the  only  jrerson  who  would 
believe  anil  understand  her  story  ? 

After  Hans  left,  the  time  seemed  unending  until  her 
father  awoke,  and  then  the  storm  was  so  terrible  that  poor 
Lady  Gorges  had  secretly  sent  Lina  to  her  brother’s 
house  to  entreat  him  to  come  up.  The  Baronet  was  raving 
ffiat  he  had  been  robbed,  he  had  been  cheated,  and  poor 
Lina’s  fiction  that  he  had  returned  the  papers  consciously 
wa.<i  exposed  to  every  servant  in  the  house.  She  saw 
Corkson  open-eared,  open-eyed ;  Plaskctt  tripping  con- 
Riously  about.  She  knew  that  every  word  was  caught  up 
and  commented  on ;  the  shame  seemed  almost  more  than 
me  couhi^  bear.  If  only  Hans  could  know  the  truth  —  he 
would  believe  her  and  help  her  to  believe  her  own  story. 
She  sobted  it  out  to  Lady  Stella,  who  was  very  kind  and 
•ympathizing,  and  who  brought  her  baby  to  cheer  her,  and 
*  Dresden  cup  full  of  tea.  ‘-I  wouldn’t  go  to  speak  to 
Mr.  I.«fevre  till  you  have  seen  Harold  again,”  Lady  Stella 


said,  brightly  ;  but  all  the  time  Lina  felt  that  Hans  waa 
the  only  one  person  to  whom  she  wanted  to  turn  for  help. 
Stella  could  not  know  what  she  was  suffering  when  baby 
upset  the  Dresden  teacup:  she  could  smile  and  pl:wfully 
shake  her  finger  at  the  little  thing,  just^  as  if  Lina’s 
heart  was  not  beating  with  shame.  Stella  did  not  love  her 
poor  papa  as  she  did.  “  Oh,  my  poor  papa,”  Lina  would 
repeat  to  herself,  again  and  again.  She  felt  faint;  she 
could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  ran 
out  into  the  garden,  through  the  window,  and  breathed 
more  freely.  All  the  lights  were  low  beyond  the  nut¬ 
woods,  and  she  saw  the  purple  dimness  of  the  peaceful 
night  spreading  over  each  gorsy  hollow  :  then  a  star’s  light 
silvered  into  the  glow,  then  a  candle  shone  from  the  farm¬ 
house  window,  and  it  seemed  to  call  her  somehow  across 
the  dusky  fields,  and  then  Lina,  with  a  sudden  determina¬ 
tion,  had  opened  the  wicket-gate  and  passed  out,  crossing 
the  common,  and  disappearing  herself  into  the  twilight 
gloom.  And  so  it  happened  that  she  was  sitting  silent  in 
the  dark  cottage  room. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  waiting,  but  all  words  seemed  to  fail. 
Lina  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand  still  in  hers.  The  room 
was  (juite  dark  ;  a  faint  streak  of  moonlight  was  now  com¬ 
ing  in  through  the  lattice. 

“  I  thought  I  could  have  spoken,”  said  the  girl  at  last 
“  I  can't  —  the  words  won’t  come  —  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
will  go  back  to  the  Rectory.” 

Mrs.  Lefevre’s  hand  began  to  tremble  a  little. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  nervously  keeping  the  girl  back, 
“  is  anything  wrong  'i  Does  it  concern  my  son  ‘i  You  must 
tell  me,  indeed  you  must;  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  leave  me 
insuspen.se.  Has  he  got  into  trouble  —  has  he  ?  ”  Mrs. 
Lefevre  spoke  shrilly. 

“No,”  said  Lina  gravely,  almost  scornfully.  “What 
should  make  you  doubt  him  f  We  are  in  trouble,”  said  the 
girl.  “  You  need  not  be  unhappy,  Mrs.  Lefevre.  It  is  we 
who  have  done  you  a  wrong.  I  understood  it  all  by 
chance.” 

If  Emelyn  could  have  seen  her  face,  she  would  have  undeis- 
stood  it  all  still  better  than  poor  Lina,  but  she  was  utterly 
bewildered. 

“  I  have  not  seen  Hans  since  the  morning,”  she  said. 
“  I  know  nothing.”  Then  with  a  sudden  Hash  —  “  Miss 
Gorges  I  A  wrong?  Is  it  possible  that  the  lease”  — 
Emelyn  Lefevre  had  curious  and  rapid  inspirations  at  times 
—  “did  you  find  it?  ”  she  cried.  “  God  bless  you.  Ohl 
my  hoy  —  my  boy.” 

“  Ye.s ;  I  found  it,”  said  Lina,  in  a  low,  shame-stricken 
voice ;  “  it  had  been  hidden  for  years.  Y’ou  will  believe 
me,  won’t  you  ?  You  will  tell  him  to  believe  me  ?  ”  she 
said.  “  That  is  why  I  came ;  I  wanted  him  to  know  that  I 
found  it  by  a  chance  ”  — 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre.  “  Yes,  my  dear, 
he  will  believe  you.  Do  not  be  afraid,”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
and  once  more  she  took  Lina’s  passive,  cold  hand,  and  with 
some  sudden  impulse  bent  forward  and  kissed  her. 

Then  Lina  got  up  to  go  away  ;  and  as  she  crossed  the 
garden  she  saw  Hans  coming  in  at  the  gate. 


A  great  red  crescent  moon  came  floating  from  behind 
the  fresh  dark  trees.  It  hung  burning  gently  in  the  sky, 
lighting  the  little  garden  full  of  cottage  flowers,  the  white 
heads  of  the  hollyhocks  by  which  Lina  was  standing  so  mo¬ 
tionless.  This  was  a  home-coming  that  he  had  never  dreamt 
of  as  he  hurried  along  the  dark  lanes :  he  thought  to  himself 
that  if  he  spoke  she  would  vanish  from  his  eyes  into  a 
flower,  a  moonbeam,  a  stray  light  upon  a  drift  of  vapor;  but 
as  he  waited  he  heard  her  say  his  name  in  a  low  tone  that 
struck  familiarly  on  his  ear;  the  vision  of  the  flower  and 
the  moonbeam  vanished  away ;  it  was  Lina  who  remained. 
She  came  forward  quickly  without  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

“  I  have  seen  your  mother.  I  have  told  her,”  said  Lina, 
“something  that  I  wanted  you  to  know — that  1  myself 
found  the  lease.  You  will  remember,  won’t  you?”  she  re¬ 
peated  wistfully.  “  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth?  Papa  did 
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not  know  of  it;  that  is  the  truth.  Now  he  knows  what  the 
paper  was  that  he  gave  you ;  but  I  shall  trust  to  you,”  she 
said,  “whatever  the  future  may  bring.” 

“Indeed  you  may,”  said  Lefevre,  very  much  moved; 

“  and  if  you  only  trust  me,  I  don’t  care  who  else  ”  —  He 
stopped  short  with  a  look  that  lighted  up  even  this  dim 
radiance  of  garden  and  sweet  mystery.  Lina’s  eyes  filled 
with  wide  happy  tears  that  seemed  to  come  from  some  long, 
long  distance,  as  did  the  voice  that  was  speaking  to  her. 
Her  whole  unreasonable  tender  heart  seemed  to  go  out  in 
aratitude  towards  the  friend  who  had  found  her  in  her 
trouble,  who  had  understood  her  unspoken  prayer. 

“  You  will  never  tell  any  one,”  she  repeated  wistfully. 

“  1  saw  the  lawyer  to-day,”  he  answered  gravely.  “  I 
have  told  him  your  father  has  returned  the  papers  which 
had  been  so  long  mislaid.  You  and  I  must  never  speak  of 
this  again  to  each  other,  nor  to  any  one  else.  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  unhappy;  indeed  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of ;  ”  and  then  he  was  also  silent,  as  they  waited  face  to  j 
face.  More  stars  came  out,  and  wide  breaths  came  from 
beyond  the  fields,  and  evening  whispers  and  mysterious 
hushes,  and  in  the  dreamy  light  their  eyes  met  once  and 
then  fell  again.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  gone  back  into  the  cot¬ 
tage,  where  the  lamp  was  now  alight  and  shining  through 
a  green  curtain  of  garlanded  clematis ;  and  here,  outside, 
everything  was  turning  to  a  silvery  radiance  —  the  very 
words  and  silence,  the  sleeping  plants,  the  vapors  and 
light  clouds  ;  even  sorrow  seemed  beautiful  to  Lina  at  that 
moment,  as  she  said  in  a  low,  sudden  voice,  “  Tell  me  how 
it  is  that  1  came.  1  do  not  know.  I  don’t  know,”  she  con- 
tioued,  “  how  it  is.  I  wanted  you  to  know  it  all.  It  is 
very  wrong  to  cqme  to  you  —  but  oh !  but  you  have  made  i 

me  .xpeak  to  you  by  your  kindness . My  poor  papa,  | 

my  poor  papa  !  ”  sighed  the  girl  with  a  great  irrepressible  | 
sigh.  ^  j 

“  You  came  in  your  kindness,”  said  Hans  gravely  ;  “  but  1 
I  cun  only  say,  don’t  let  us  speak  of  all  this  again,  and  re¬ 
member  that  I  shall  never  let  any  one  else  speak  to  me  on 
the  subject.”  As  his  dark  eyes  lighted  upon  Lina  they  ^ 
seemed  (in  her  moved  fancy)  to  put  a  meaning  into  all  the  | 

ast  dead  and  sorrowful  and  bitter  things  among  which  she 

ad  grown  up  so  sadly  —  to  make  a  link  between  herself  ! 
and  the  whole  human  race.  “  Don’t  you  know  that  1  love  j 
}  ou 't  ”  said  Hans  by  his  silence  as  he  looked  at  her.  Lina’s  i 

own  face  was  moved  and  sweet  in  the  moonlight . . 

The  church  clock  struck  at  last,  ringing  through  the  | 
shadows.  “  I  must  go,”  said  Lina,  remembering  herself ;  , 
anti  then,  still  without  a  word,  Hans  turned  round  and  | 
walked  by  her  side,  crossing  the  road  and  coming  into  the  i 
great  stubble-field  where  they  could  see  the  country  in  1 
moonlit  miles,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven  assembling.  Not  ! 
far  from  the  Rectory  gate  some  one  met  them  with  an  ex-  | 
clamation  of  surprise. 

It  was  Lady  Stella,  somewhat  disturbed,  with  a  lace  shawl  I 
over  her  head.  , 

“  Lina  !  1  have  been  looking  for  you.  You  missed  me.”  i 
“  I  had  meant  to  come  with  Miss  Gorges,”  said  Lady  Stella,  ^ 
turning  to  Hans,  with,  for  the  first  time,  some  slight  inde-  | 
scribable  touch  of  patrician  precision  and  distance  in  her  < 
Voice.  “  I  also  wished  to  tell  you  that  we  are  very  glad  ■ 
indeed  to  hear  that  you  are  to  have  your  land  after  all.  ; 
My  hu  sband  has  gone  up  to  the  Hall,  and  will  speak  to  his  I 
father  and  say  everything,  you  may  be  sure,  that  you  would  ' 
wish  said  in  your  interest.  Pray  don’t  let  us  take  you  any  j 
farther  out  of  your  way.  Come,  Lina.” 

They  were  gone,  without  a  good-night.  Lina,  frightened 
and  ovcrwhelmeil  by  her  sister’s  tone,  had  turned  without 
a  word  or  a  look  and  followed  her  along  the  field-path. 
Hans  saw  them  flitting  like  ghosts  into  the  shadow  of  the 
great  walnut-tree. 

Lady  Stella  did  not  know — how  could  she?  —  all  that 
had  happened  that  day,  what  day  it  was  1  'fliis  visit  had 
seemed  to  her  a  strange  and  uncalled-for  proceeding  of 
Lina's.  She  had  rigid  ideas  of  etiquette,  for  all  her  sweet 
charity  of  heart.  She  did  not  say  much,  but  her  displeas¬ 
ure  was  apparent.  “  Good  night,  dearest,”  she  said,  a  little 
reproachfully,  as  Lina  was  starting.  “  I  think  you  must 
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wait  for  me  another  time.  You  know  I  am  your  chaperone, 
and  it  is  not  usual  for  young  ladies  to  go  about  alone.  I 
shall  come  up  and  see  you  early  to-morrow.” 

“  Good-night,”  said  Lina  passively,  as  she  sank  back  in  a 
corner  of  the  carriage,  and  with  a  crunching  jolt  the  great 
landau  drove  off  with  the  pale  girl  safely  shut  in.  As  she 
passed  the  low  farm-house  she  saw  the  light  still  in  the 
lattice  window.  How  ungrateful  she  had  been !  She  had 
left  him  without  a  word  or  a  farewell  sign.  Would  he  ever 
know  her  heart’s  gratitude  ?  “  Never,  never,”  said  l.ina  to 
herself,  bursting  into  tears  in  the  choking,  padded  darkness. 

Never  1  so  people  say  to  themselves,  forgetting  how  short 
their  nevers  are.  Never  1  we  say;  an  image  of  all  eternity 
makes  us  reel,  as  it  dazzles  before  us ;  but  never  is  not 
eternity,  only  a  poor  little  life  wearing  away  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  and  our  never  is 
over  for  us. 

Hans  had  certainly  been  hurt  by  Lady  Stella’s  coldness 
and  distance,  and  by  Lina’s  silent  acceptation  of  her  blame; 
he  had  never  presumed  —  it  was  she  who  had  sought  him 
out ;  he  had  deserved  better  treatment.  They  were  not  to 
be  trusted,  these  fine  ladies. 

Some  people  are  born  free,  some  are  born  slaves  by  na¬ 
ture —  Lina  was  a  slave  by  nature.  A  superior  slave,  but 
for  all  that  she  was  not  free.  Hans  was  a  freeman  born  — 
no  willing  dependent  upon  a  fine  lady’s  caprices.  When 
Lady  Stella  spoke  in  that  galling  tone  of  unconsc  ious  su¬ 
periority,  Lina  should  have  shown,  as  she  might  have  done, 
that  she  was  something  more  than  a  casual  patroness  shov¬ 
ing  some  passing  interest  in  a  poor  young  dependent.  Hans 
was  all  the  more  angry  because  he  seemed  to  feel  this  fail-  j 
ureas  a  flaw  in  a  sweet  and  noble  character.  Sweet  indeed,  | 
and  unlike  anything  and  any  one  in  his  limited  experience. 
Lady  Stella  had  been  kindness  itself,  but  with  Lina  there 
had  been  this  understanding  sympathy  —  he  scarce  knew  | 
what  name  to  give  the  feeling  —  and  for  her  to  turn  avay 
in  that  grand-lady  manner  had  pained  him  and  wounded  ! 
j  him  beyond  expression. 

His  mother  blessed  him  as  she  said  “  Good-night." 

“  There  is  no  one  like  mv  Hans,”  she  said  proudly ;  and 
looking  at  him  with  wistful  eyes,  “  Huns,  1  am  not  the  only  | 
person  who  thinks  so,  my  dear.”  I 

Hans  turned  away  abruptly.  He  went  up  to  his  room, 
and  for  hours  the  widow  heard  him  pacing  overhead  until 
she  (ell  asleep.  “  Hush  1  ”  said  the  night.  Hans  leant  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  and  stretched  out  from  the  open  lat¬ 
tice  ;  under  the  faint  light  of  the  stars  that  seemed  raining 
from  heaven,  lay  the  woods,  the  dusky  roofs,  ami  all  dim 
outlines,  confused,  indistinct,  asleep.  As  he  pressed  Lit 
hands  against  his  head,  ho  tried  with  an  effort  to  calm  the 
rush  of  the  torrent  of  life,  that  seemed  only  the  more  vivid 
for  the  silent  mystery  all  round. 

Lady  Stella  said  nothing  of  Lina’s  visit  to  the  farm,  and 
Lina  herself  offered  no  explanation.  Lady  Stella  was  a 
discreet  woman.  She  had  that  gift  of  considerate  silence 
which  belongs  to  people  of  a  certain  world,  w  ho  have  almost 
inherited  the  tradition.  Discretion  is  not  reserve :  Lina 
was  reserved,  but  not  discreet.  She  could  only  open  her 
heart  in  sudden  impulses  and  pour  it  forth  in  a  passionate 
cadence.  She  could  not  sing  Lady  Stella’s  sweet  and 
gentle  song.  But  then  all  Lady  Stella’s  life  was  gentle: 
she  had  no  lonely  hours,  no  dark  suspicions  to  poison  her 
trust,  no  bitter  reserves  with  those  she  loved. 

XIV. 

Poor  Lina  1  After  that  moonlight,  sunshine  came  to 
make  all  things  cruelly  distinct ;  to  scare  away  the  sweet¬ 
est  dreams  ;  to  light  up  dull  facts,  monotonous  habits,  dis¬ 
appointment,  peojde  at  play,  people  at  work,  common  sense 
on  the  face  of  things  —  the  Gorges’  crest  on  the  panel  of 
the  great  carriage  as  it  rolled  up  the  lane.  How  sensible 
it  seemed,  with  all  that  it  entailed  —  that  hideous  dragon’s 
head  to  which  Lina  was  expected  to  sacrifice  her  poor  little 
life  without  a  moment’s  doubt  cr  hesitation  1  l.ina  could 
ill  stand  the  doubts  <5f  those  she  loved.  She  was  constant, 
but  not  faithful  by  nature ;  she  could  ill  hold  her  own 
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a^inst  the  tacit  will  of  those  she  loveil ;  she  made  no  eflibrt  i 
to  see  Hans  a^ain,  but  her  confidence  seemed  to  droop  with 
her  spirits ;  and  though  she  scarcely  owned  it  to  herself,  1 
she  longed  to  hear  of  him  again.  Once,  with  a  secret  j 
trepidation,  she  hail  announced  her  intention  of  walking  i 
down  to  the  farm ;  why  should  she  not  go  V  she  asked  herself.  I 

“My  dear,”  said  Lady  Gorges,  taking  her  aside,  “ you 
must  not  think  of  it ;  your  papa  would  be  so  displeased.” 

This  must  be  at  Stella’s  suggestion,  thought  the  girl. 
For  a  time  she  was  very  angry  with  Stella ;  but  how  was  it 
possible  to  keep  up  a  coldness  with  any  one  so  sweet  V  — 
only  the  girl’s  confidence  seemed  to  droop  away  little  by 
little 

And  indeed  Sir  George  could  not  hear  Hans’  name  men-  j 
tinned  without  fierce  volleys  of  abuse.  Day  by  day  his 
temper  became  fiercer,  his  humors  more  unbearable.  Lina 
said  nothing;  her  one  language  was  to  grow  more  silent; 
she  seemed  to  fade  and  fade  in  her  corner.  If  only  she 
could  have  heard  them  mention  Hans’  name  sometimes,  she 
would  have  minded  it  less  ;  but  neither  Harold  nor  Stella 
ever  spoke  of  him  now  ;  and  one  day  when  Lina  was  driv¬ 
ing  with  her  brother  Harold,  and  met  him  in  the  lane  and 
would  have  stoppeil,  Harold  urged  on  the  pony,  taking  the 
reins  from  her  hands. 

“Harold,  why  wouldn’t  you  stop?”  said  Lina,  almost  in 
a  passion. 

“  I  am  in  a  hurry,  dear.”  said  Harold  weakly,  confused. 

“  I  have  a  christening  at  three  o’clock  —  and  there  are  rea¬ 
sons  ;  ’  but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  question 
her  brother.  Lina  u.-ed  to  ask  herself  what  she  had  done 
—  where  her  crime  had  been? 

The  truth  was,  there  had  been  odd  rumors  in  the  village. 
Lady  Stella  might  be  discreet,  but  Mrs.  Lefevre  could  not 
help  speaking  to  Mrs.  Plaskett  of  Lina’s  visit;  Mrs.  I’laskett 
had  repeated  the  story  with  many  fanciful  additions,  and  i 
some  version  of  it  had  come  to  the  Rector.  lie  and  his 
wile  were  in  terror  lest  it  should  reach  the  Hall.  Lina 
must  not  hear  of  it,  they  decided,  and  all  intercour-c  with 
the  farm  must  cease.  And  to  spare  one  pang,  as  people  do, 
they  inllicted  another  still  worse.  People  talked,  as  people 
talk,  wi;hout  much  meaning;  for  a  long  time  they  discussed 
the  lease  so  strangely  restored.  Hans,  installed  on  his 
father’s  domain,  became  a  man  of  note  in  the  parish. 
Harold  called  to  see  him  one  day,  and  to  offer  com|K‘nsa- 
tion  for  the  land  iqKm  which  his  own  house  was  standing. 
This  land-rent  came  out  of  the  young  man’s  private  re¬ 
sources,  and  was  somewhat  of  a  tax,  but  he  did  not  grudge 
it.  Jlr.  Gorges  found  the  young  farmer;  he  was  full  of  a  I 
icheine  for  a  joint  stuck  farming  company;  his  own  labor-  | 
ers  were  to  have  shares  in  it,  and  he  had  engaged  a  man-  I 
ager  for  a  time,  while  he  himself  went  off  to  Agricultural  I 
College  to  study  the  business  more  thoroughly.  I 

“You  will  be  giving  up  your  paper,”  said  Harold  I 
Gorges,  not  without  some  secret  relief.  I 

“  I  am  only  going  for  a  few  months,”  said  Ilans.  “I  | 
hope  to  keep  my  hand  in  at  the  oflice,  and  to  be  home  i 
again  before  the  elections.”  j 

Harold  looked  rather  uncomfortable.  His  brother  J.tsper 
was  coming  forward  ;  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  his 
reception  might  be ;  and  a  vision  of  f  uture  Excelsiors  came 
before  him. 

All  this  silent  suppression  was  a  mistake  as  far  as  Lina 
was  concerned  ;  she  was  unhappy,  and  brooding,  while 
Hans  was  working  and  interested,  and  angry  perhaps;  but 
anger  is  far  less  wearisome  than  passive  regret.  The  farm 
had  thrown  out  fresh  gables  ;  the  garden  was  trimmed  and 
blooming.  His  carts  were  rolling  along  the  lane;  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  in  a  nice  black  dress,  would  sit  sewing  in  the 
garden.  One  day  Hans  was  standing  beside  her,  and  he 
took  off  his  hat  as  his  mother  kissed  her  hand  audaciously 
to  Lina,  and  the  girl  bent  her  head  in  answer.  Jasper 
Gorges,  who  had  come  home,  and  who  was  riding  alongside' 
of  the  carriage,  was  f  urious. 

“How  can  you  encourage  such  im|)crfinence?  ”  he  said, 
cantering  up.  “  'I'hat  low  ploughman  1  ” 

Lina  colored  up :  “  Why  do  you  speak  of  Mr.  Lefevre  ' 
in  that  way,  Jasper ;  what  wrong  has  he  done  you  ?  ”  ' 
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“  Remember  that  I  have  heard  more  than  you  seem  to 
imagine,”  said  Jasper,  savagely.  “  He  is  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  1  believe  him  to  have  organized  this  attaek 
upon  my  father.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  already 
contrived  to  get  Mr.  Kewsy  to  come  down  from  London  to 
defend  that  fellow  Bridges?  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  election  I 
would  give  them  my  mind,”  said  Jasper,  in  his  father’s  own 
tones,  cutting  at  his  poor  little  mare. 

Jasper  was  quite  right  in  one  of  his  surmises.  It  was 
Hans  who  had  spirited  up  the  Reds  and  Greens  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Kewsy,  and  to  organize  the  Bridges  Defence  Com¬ 
mittee.  Y'oung  as  he  was,  he  had  that  peculiar  art  of 
leadership  which  is  so  hard  to  define  :  that  gift  of  personal 
influence  and  persuasion.  His  sleepy  eyes  seemed  to  open 
wide,  his  courage  to  rise  ;  a  something  th.at  would  have 
been  called  heroic  in  past  times,  seemed  to  carry  other 
minds  with  his  own.  Mr.  Kewsy  himself  was  very  much 
interested  by  the  modest  and  handsome  young  fellow,  and 
when  that  learned  counsel  appeared  in  court,  strong  in 
heart  and  clear  in  his  merciless  logic.  Sir  George’s  summons 
w.as  dismissed,  and  Bridges  came  off  with  flying  colors. 

That  winter  was  very  severe;  the  cold  nipped  people’s 
he.arts;  aches  and  pains  seemed  borne  down  by  the  heavy 
iron  clouds  ;  trees  shivered  and  shook  their  frozen  wings 
in  the  blast.  Birds  were  found  lying  dead  under  the 
hedges,  and  the  jirice  of  provisions  and  of  coals  rose  higher 
than  had  been  known  for  years.  In  the  spring,  warmth 
and  light  and  ease  returned,  but  the  prices  were  still  ex¬ 
cessive.  Some  landlords — the  Duke  among  them  —  had 
raised  their  wages.  Jasper  Gorges,  who  was  a  shrewd  man, 
told  hi-i  father  that  he  had  been  looking  into  the  matter,  and 
that  before  long  it  would  be- necessary  for  him  to  do  so  too. 
“  We  must  remember  the  election,”  said  Jasper. 

“  What  do  they  want  with  more  wages  ?  ”  growled  Sir 

George.  “  It  is  that - Excelsior  putting  us  to  all  this 

expense.  'I'hat - paper  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.” 

'I’be  Excelsior  still  held  its  place,  and  now  and  then 
published  articles  that  were  really  remarkable  in  their  way 
—  clearly  conceived,  simply  expressed  ;  others  were  sheer 
clap-trap,  and  Hans  blushed  as  he  read  them.  But  he 
worked  away  with  all  his  might  at  his  own  work,  and  from 
time  to  time  sent  articles  from  the  College,  and  once  or 
twice  he  came  home  to  see  his  mother.  Ilans  believed  in  his 
cause  and  his  organ,  though  now  and  then  chance  expres¬ 
sions  that  Butcher  let  drop  struck  him  oddly.  But  he  was 
too  single-hearted  to  suspect  others  of  motives  difl'erent 
from  his  own. 

When  Ilans  came  back  from  the  self-imposed  course 
that  he  had  undertaken,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  the  home  farm,  but  he  thought  there  was 
a  change  in  'Tom  Parker  and  Butcher.  'Ihey  welcomed 
him  gladly,  and  made  him  as  much  at  home  as  ever  ;  but 
they  seemed  to  have  been  preoccupied  with  personalities, 
private  discussions,  and  v.ague  schemes  for  putting  this 
man  and  that  man  into  this  place  and  that  place,  in  all  of 
which  the  Excelsior  took  part ;  but  with  which  Hans  himself 
coidd  nut  sympathize  with  much  cordiality. 

One  day  Hans  had  a  somewhat  unpleasant  discussion 
with  Butcher  in  the  office,  where  he  had  gone  to  write  a 
leader.  He  had  come  in  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation 
between  Butcher  and  Parker,  who  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
superintending  the  men. 

‘•We  can’t  afford  to  have  him  popular  —  never  do  for 
us.  They  say  Jasper  Gorges  has  not  such  a  bad  chance, 
after  all.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  knows  which  way  his 
bread  is  buttered.” 

“  What  is  it  all  about  ?  ”  asked  Hans. 

“  Oh  1  ”  said  Butcher,  “  the  old  Ogre  wants  to  raise  his 
wages.  He  might  get  popular,  you  know  —  never  do  for  us,” 

“  Look  here,  'Tom,”  said  Butcher,  with  a  grin.  “  I  know 
how  to  stop  it  at  once.  We’ll  recommend  him  to  do  it,  in 
a  rattling  leader.” 

“But'why  shouldn’t  he  raise  his  wages?”  said  Hans. 
“And  why  stop  it?  What  is  it  to  us  whether  Jasper 
Gorges  or  Lord  Henry  gets  in  for  the  county  ?  1  don’t 

suppose  it  will  make  much  difference  to  any  one  of  us  in 
the  long  run.” 
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“  Look  here,”  said  Butcher,  and  he  pointed  to  a  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Excelsior. 

“We  understand  that  Lord  Henry  Cropland,  the  second 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Farmington,  is  about  to  issue  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  electors  of  Hilford  and  Hayhiir  t  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  forthcoming  election.  His  lordship,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  very  lately  come  to  reside  among  us,  hav¬ 
ing  retired  from  the  navy,  where  he  has  seen  much  service. 
He  is  a  staunch  Liberal.  Mr.  Gorges,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  George  Gorges,  of  Stoneymoor  Court,  has,  it  is  ru¬ 
mored,  also  announced  his  intention  of  coming  forward  as 
the  Conservative  candidate.  Mr.  Gorges  has  already  tried, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  gain  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
We  are  also  authorized  to  state  that  the  working  men  of 
Hilford  have  unanimously  determined  that  the  time  has 
now  come  to  put  forward  a  representative  of  their  own 
order.” 

“  Will  Bridges  come  forward  ?  ”  said  Hans,  eagerly. 

“  We  are  going  to  try  for  him,”  said  Butcher,  with  a 
look  at  Tom  Ibirker. 

“  And  if  you  can’t  get  Bridges?”  said  Hans. 

“  Well,  there  is  you  and  me  and  Tom  here,”  said 
Butcher,  slowly.  Hans  colored  up,  and  they  were  all  three 
silent  for  a  minute. 

Before  he  left,  Hans  resumed  the  wages  discussion. 

Butcher  did  not  like  being  opposed,  and  answered 
sharply,  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  move  for  higher 
wages;  it  would  do  {tositivc  harm  instead  of  good.  Wait 
till  the  harvest  time  —  that  was  the  time  to  strike. 

“I  don’t  at  all  agree  with  you,”  said  Hans,  hotly;  “it’s 
a  shabby  trick ;  ”  and  if  Tom  Parker  had  not  interfered, 
there  would  have  been  a  quarrel. 

As  Hans  lelt  the  office,  he  almost  ran  up  against  Sir 
George,  who  was  walking  in,  and  who  scowled  at  him  as 
usual.  Sir  George  was  followed  by  Jasper,  who  bowed 
politely  as  he  passed ;  but  Hans  thought  he  preferred  the 
father’s  open  scowl. 

XV. 

And  meanwhile  Mrs.  Lefevre  basked  in  her  son’s  pres¬ 
ence  again.  To  hear  him  come  and  go  was  perfect  felicity 
after  his  long  absence.  For  years  past  she  had  not  been 
so  free  from  care.  Hans  was  not  idle  all  that  week ;  he 
went  into  his  own  affairs  and  into  his  neighbors’:  he  went 
from  cottage  to  cottage  ;  he  cross  tpiestioned  a  whole  par¬ 
ish  of  agricultural  laltorers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  rise  in  wages  was  an  absolute 
necessity.  His  own  laborers  were  few  in  numlter,  but 
their  interest  was  safe ;  “  and  if  Butcher  threatens  or 
frightens  or  talks  Sir  George  out  of  his  gootl  intentions. 
I’ll  never  write  another  line  for  the  ExreUior,”  said  Hans 
to  his  mother.  “  This  is  the  time  to  ask  for  an  advance. 

I  hate  that  ftlan  of  waiting  till  the  crops  are  ready  to  be 
gathered.  They  tell  me  there  were  acres  of  wheat  spoilt 
last  summer  by  the  strike  of  the  reapers.  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  such  a  man  as  Bridges  countenancing  such  a  beg¬ 
garly  scheme.” 

*•  Where  are  you  going  to  now,  dear?”  said  his  mother, 
as  Hans  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

“I  will  tell  you  later,”  said  Hans,  as  he  kissed  his  mother 
before  he  wetit  away. 

'I'hen  he  came  back.  “  I  am  going  to  the  Hall,”  he  said ; 
“I  had  Iwttcr  beanl  the  old  fellow  in  his  den.” 

Mrs.  Lefevre  looked  hard  at  him.  “I  am  glad  you  are 
going,  dear,”  she  said.  Something  seemed  to  have  opened 
Iter  heart.  She  no  longer  worried  and  complained  of  his 
ways  as  she  used  to  do.  She  could  not  love  him  more  than 
she  had  ever  loved  him ;  but  she  spoke  her  love  in  other 
words.  Things  come  right  as  they  go  wrong,  one  can 
scarce  tell  how. 

XVI. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  going  out  into  the  garden  some  tWo  hours 
later  to  look  at  her  beehives,  found  to  her  surprise  that 
Hans  was  come  back.  He  was  sitting  on  the  bench  by  the 
great  walnut-tree.  His  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  his  long 
legs  were  stretched  out  upon  the  grass,  and  he  was  look- 
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ing  straight  bt>fbre  him,  staring  at  a  great  city  of  growing 
hollyhocks,  of  which  the  spires  and  minarets  were  aflame 
in  the  slanting  light.  Hans  did  not  move  until  his  mother 
came  up  to  him,  but  as  she  laid  her  hand  caressingly  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a  very  sweet 
expression. 

“  Well,  dear,”  she  said,  “have you  seen  Sir  George?” 

“  I  have  seen  him,”  Hans  answered  ;  “  and  I  have  seen 
her,"  he  said  in  some  agitation.  “  Mother,  how  ill  >he 
looks  1  Do  you  think  she  will  —  she  will  die  ?  I  met  her 
in  the  hall  as  I  was  a:on)ing  away.  She  called  me  back  — 
'  she  —  Oh,  mother  1  ”  said  Hans,  suddenly  throwing  hU 
arms  round  his  mother’s  waist,  and  hiding  his  face  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  attains!  her,  “  I  can’t  believe  it,  I  can’t  believe  it.” 

Emelyn’s  own  heart  was  beating  as  tumultuously  as  her 
son’s  almost.  She  understood  all  that  he  would  have  said, 
as  she  had  guessed  at  poor  Lina’s  unconscious  secret  long 
before. 

“  Hans,  darling,  what  did  she  say  ?  ”  she  cried  excitedly. 
“  I  knew  it  all  along  ;  I  knew  that  she  loveil  you  that  day 
when  she  came  here.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  how  could 
she  help  loving  you  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  melting  utterly. 

“Hush,  dear,”  said  Hans. 

“  Did  you  see  Sir  George?”  Mrs.  Lefevre  asked.  She 
was  trembling,  and  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

“Yes;  they  showed  me  into  the  drawing-room,  by  mis¬ 
take  for  the  pantry.  I  suppose,”  said  Hans.  “  They  were 
all  drinking  tea;  Mr.  Crockett  was  there  with  a  pair  of 
sugar-tongs,  and  Sir  George.  She  looked  up,  poor  darling, 
with  her  sweet  face,  but  Lady  Gorges  rushed  in  between 
us,  and  then  Sir  George  took  me  away.  I  don’t  know 
where  —  behind  a  door-way,  I  think.” 

“  And  how  did  he  behave  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 

“  He  was  wonderfully  civil ;  and  to  my  amazement  he 
proposed  at  once  to  sign  the  landlords’  agreement  to  a  rise 
of  wages  ;  he  said  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  that  he  had  been 
wanting  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  the  elections,  and  then  ”  —  Ham 
stopped. 

“  And  then  what  ?  ”  said  his  mother. 

“  And  then  he  suddenly  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  the  agricultural  interest  was  likely  to  be  so  fairly  rep¬ 
resented,”  Hans  continued,  blushing;  “and  although  Mr. 
Bridges  could  not  stand,  he  strongly  recommen<led  me  to 
agree  to  Butcher’s  suggestion,  and  to  come  forward  as  pop¬ 
ular  candidate.” 

“  You!"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  in  utter  amazement  and 
consternation.  “  You,  Hans  ?  ” 

Hans  looked  a  little  conscious.  “I  thought  he  was  half 
tipsy  at  the  time,”  said  the  young  man,  dryly  ;  “but  look 
here,  mother :  I  met  Tom  Parker,  who  ,was  'bringing 
this  up.” 

“  This  ”  was  a  telegram  from  Butcher  :  “  Bridges  refuses 
to  come  forward.  H  L.  has  the  qualification.  Tell  him 
to  trust  to  us.  Excelsior  shall  bring  him  in.” 

“  Parker  showed  me  this,  and  said  they  woubl  share  the 
exjienses,”  said  Hans,  looking  his  mother  hard  in  the  face, 
with  an  odd  expres.sion. 

“  My  dearest  Hans,”  cried  Mrs.  Lefevre,  “  what  does 
this  mean  ?  I  can  hardly  take  it  all  in  !  Should  you  know 
how  to  do  it  ?  Could  you  afford  it  ?  Oh  1  my  dear,  dear 
boy,  be  careful.” 

“  I’m  careful  enough,’’  said  Hans  quietly.  “  You  needn’t 
excite  yourself,  mother  —  it  is  only  an  electioneering  trick ;  ” 
and  he  crumpled  the  paper  up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 
again,  and  sighed.  “  People  don’t  have  roast  quails  drop¬ 
ping  into  their  mouths  nowadays.” 

“  Why  should  you  call  it  a  trick  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
disappointed  by  his  calmness.  “  What  greater  honor  could 
be  done  you  at  your  age  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Oh,  if 
your  father  were  but  here  to  see  this  day  !  ”  and  Emelyn 
flushed  up,  and  was  becoming  somewhat  hysterically  ora¬ 
torical. 

But  Hans  stopped  her.  He  put  his  hand  on  hers  :  “  Lis¬ 
ten,  mother,”  he  said ;  “  it’s  all  a  bubble.  She  warned 
me  —  I  told  you  she  came  running  after  me,’’  he  said.  “  I 
heard  her  dear  voice  calling  me  as  I  came  away.  I  was  to 
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take  care  — she  did  not  understand,  but  she  knew  that  Mr.  | 
Butcher  had  planned  something  against  me. .  It  was  some-  i 
thing  to  bring  .lasper  in.  Jasper  was  to  give  the  money,  1 
(he  said,  and  I  was  to  spoil  Lord  Henry’s  election.  She  j 
(aid  she  had  heard  them  talking  on  the  terrace.  Then  she  i 
took  my  hand  —  and  oh,  mother,  she  burst  out  crying,  and 
(aid  she  could  bear  this  cold  estrangement  no  longer  —  i 
that  she  did  not  forget —  she  could  not  bear  it.”  I 

“  And  then?  ”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre.  , 

“  And  then  .Jasper  himself  came  into  the  hall  with  Lady  i 
Stella,”  said  Hans,  with  a  bitter  sort  of  laugh,  “  and  he  i 
would  have  liked  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house :  but  I  can  ! 
(tanil  my  ground,  you  know  —  it  was  a  painful  scene  ! 
enough.  At  all  events  the  wages  are  safe,”  he  said  with  : 
another  great  sigh,  and  Sir  George  has  signed  the  land-  j 
lords’  agreement.” 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  not  thinking  of  wages ;  she  was  look-  i 
ing  at  her  son  with  vague,  dreamy  eyes.  *•  Hans,  you 
ought  to  go  back,”  she  said,  suddenly.  “  You  won’t  leave  | 
her  all  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  anger  ?  Hans, 
dear,  do  you  love  her  ?  She  might  be  a  happy  woman  if  ! 
you  do.  Listen,  dearest;  she  might  come  here,  where  I  ! 
nave  been  so  happy  and  so  unhappy,”  said  Emelyn,  with 
her  two  hands  on  her  tall  boy’s  shoulders,  and  looking  ten¬ 
derly  and  wistfully  into  his  face. 

He  wa.s  quite  pale.  He  looked  at  her  very  steadily,  with 
dilating  eyes.  “  Do  you  mean  it  ?  ”  he  said.  “  I  too, 
mother,  have  be<-n  thinking  something  of  the  sort.  She 
will  die  if  she  stops  up  there.  Her  hands  are  tpiite  thin 
and  transparent.  Do  1  love  her  ?  —  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul  I  love  her.” 

XVII. 

They  had  dined  early  at  Stoneymoor  that  evening. 
Lady  Stella  had  gone  home  very  sad  at  heart.  .Jasper, 
who  suspected  Lina,  had  behaved  very  cruelly;  sneered 
at  her,  and  taunted  her  mercilessly.  Lina  had  borne  it 
all  impassively,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  hear;  I..ady 
Gorges  had  sat  in  her  best  feathered  dinner-cap,  with  tears 
(lowly  flowing  down  her  cheeks;  Sir  George  had  sworn, 

and  growled,  and  d - d,  but  even  he  had  thought  that 

Jasper  went  too  far  in  his  anger  against  his  sister,  and 
once  he  took  her  part :  “  .Jasper,  what  are  you  worrying 
on  about?  Eat  your  dinner,  can’t  you  ?  These  marrow¬ 
bones  are  excellent.”  This  was  too  much  for  the  poor 
irl :  she  had  borne  the  unkindness  in  stolid  silence  —  at 
er  father’s  first  word  of  kindness  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  After  dinner  he  had  called  her  ba(;k 
to  play  to  him  as  usual. 

Lina  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  the  terrace.  The 
dining-room  window  was  open,  and  Sir  George  was  snor¬ 
ing  in  his  easy-chair.  I.,ady  Gorges  had  retired  to  her 
room,  and  Jasper  had  been  summoned  to  Hillford  to  talk 
matters  over  with  his  agent.  He  had  not  heard  what 
Lina  said  to  Hans,  but  he  shrewdly  guessed  that  she  had 
given  him  some  warning,  and  hence  his  rage  against  her. 
Lina  cared  not  for  his  anger  at  that  moment ;  there  she 
sat  in  a  bronze  shadow,  leaning  her  head  against  one  o( 
the  Slone  pilasters.  As  the  gold  streame<l  westward  some 
solemn  vapors  were  masseil  in  purple  and  splendor  beyond 
the  trees  and  flower-beds.  Every  leaf,  every  flower  was 
bathed  ia  ligbt,  and  from  her  shadowy  corner  Lina  watched 
it  all ;  but  this  hour  wa.s  not  for  her.  She  was  thinking 
over  what  had  happened,  shivering  with  shame  at-  the 
thought  of  her  own  boldness,  and  crying  out  in  her  heart 
at  the  injustice,  of  her  fate.  To  .Jasper,  I.,ina  said  nothing, 
but  she  had  turned  furiously  upon  Lady  Stella  that  day 
l^fore  she  left.  “It  is  easy  for  you,”  she  had  said  to 
Stella ;  “  you  may  speak  and  be  yourself,  and  love  Harold 
and  not  be  ashamed.  But  1 1  what  have  I  done,  what 
have  I  said,  that  you  and  Jasper  are  so  cruel  to  me? 
Mamma  looks  pleased  enough  if  1  speak  civilly  to  Mr. 
Crockett :  she  would  be  enchanted  if  I  took  the  smallest 
interest  in  his  atluirs,  or  cared  one  sixjience  for  his 
opinion ;  and  here  is  a  man  who  is  cleverer  and  braver, 
and  a  thousand  times  better  than  he,  and  whom  I  respect 
with  all  my  heart,  and  whom  we  have  wronged  most 


cruelly.  If  I  even  speak  to  him,  you  are  all  up  in  arms; 
and  if  I  feel  grateful  for  his  kindness  and  help  —  and  you 
don’t  know  what  that  has  been  —  you  cry  out  and  say  it 
is  a  shame  and  a  degradation.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  we  who 
are  degraded,”  said  Lina,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  “  when  we 
are  grasping  and  ungrateful,  when  we  set  vanity  and  world¬ 
liness  and  good  investments  above  everything  else  in  life.” 

Stella  hardly  knew  Lina  as  she  stood  (juivering  and 
passionate  before  her:  the  girl  looked  transtbrmed,  beau¬ 
tiful,  vehement,  and  Lady  Stella  looked  at  her  bard  with 
her  clear,  thoughtful  eyes.  A  vision  rose  before  her  of 
Mr.  Crockett,  amiable,  weak-eyed,  feebly  admiring,  and  of 
young  Hans  Lefevre  as  he  had  looked  when  he  walked  in 
among  them  that  day,  simple  and  erect,  with  his  honest 
eagle  face  and  the  grand  seigneur  manner  of  people  who 
have  not  lived  in  the  world,  but  who  instinctively  hold 
their  own  among  other  men  and  women,  and  then  Lady 
Stella  took  Lina’s  hand  and  kissed  it.  She  could  not  say 
anything  to  her,  for  in  her  own  kind  heart  of  hearts  she 
felt  that  the  girl  had  a  right  to  cry  out  against  that 
strange  superstition  which  condemned  her.  Stella  being 
gone,  Lina’s  burst  of  indignation  over,  the  reaction  having 
set  in,  she  sat  as  I  have  said — shivering  at  the  thought 
of  her  own  bold  speech.  Had  she  savetl  Hans  from  any 
dangerous  step?  that  at  least  she  need  not  regret;  for 
did  she  not  owe  thus  much  to  him  and  to  her  Iriendship? 
and  in  all  her  perple.xed  regret  it  was  peace  to  have  seen 
him  again  —  to  have  sjtoken  her  mind,  not  to  a  stranger, 
but  to  a  friend.  It  was  a  sort  of  farewell,  thought  Lina,, 
to  the  might-have-been  that  would  never  be  hers.  Good- 
by,  said  her  heart  ;  you  have  sown  no  grain,  you  can  reap 
no  harvest  in  life.  There  is  no  happiness  anywhere,  but 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  work  ami  a  little  courage  to 
do  it ;  and  then  came  the  old  refrain. 

“  My  poor  papa,  my  poor  papa,”  sighed  Lina,  looking 
in  through  the  open  window  at  the  sleeping  man,  “  1  have 
been  false  to  you,  ami  to  my  friend  and  to  myself,  and  yet 
I  meant  to  be  true  ;  ”  and  she  hid  her  pale  face  in  her  hands. 
The  sunset  had  spread  by  this  time,  and  Lina’s  golden 
hair  was  burning  in  a  sort  of  sunset  aureole,  lighting  that 
shadowy  corner.  She  heard  a  step  fall  on  the  stones,  and 
looking  round  with  her  tear-dimmed  face  she  saw  Hans 
standing  erect  in  the  full  blaze  of  light,  smiling  and  un- 
dismiiyed. 

“  You  here  ?  ”  she  crie;!,  faltering.  “  Oh,  why  have 
you  come  ?  ”  and  she  started  up  half  frightened,  and  held 
out  her  hand,  saying,  “  Go.  Papa  is  there ;  he  will  hear 
you.” 

But  Hans  did  not  move,  and  stood  holding  her  band. 
“  Don’t  you  know  why  I  have  come  back  ?  ”  he  said. 

The  sight  of  her  tears  gave  him  strange  courage.  “  1 
have  come  back  because  1  could  not  keep  away.  And 
now  that  I  am  here  you  muxt  know  that  I  love  you.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no  I  ”  said  poor  Lina,  passionately  ;  “  this  is 
the  last  time  ;  the  hist  time.” 

“  Listen,”  he  said,  with  some  decision  ;  “  I  must  speak 
now.  Can’t  you  love  me  better  than  all  these  things 
which  do  not  make  you  happy  ?  I  love  you  well  enough 
not  to  be  afraid  that  you  will  ever  regret  them.” 

What  a  strange  love-making  was  this  flashing  into  the 
last  sunset  minutes  of  this  dying  day  —  love-making  to  the 
sinking  of  the  sun,  in  its  burning  lights,  its  sumptuous 
glooms  and  sombre  flashes !  The  distant  lights  seemed  to 
call  to  her,  his  voice  and  looks  seemed  to  call,  and  for 
one  instant  Hans’  arm  was  around  her,  and  she  did  not 
move  or  speak  —  only  her  eyes  spoke. 

Jack  of  the  Bean-stalk  carried  his  precious  golden  harp 
boldly  away,  notwithstanding  its  piteous  outcries.  There  is  a 
picture  of  him  wielding  his  prize  in  one  hand,  and  warding 
off  the  giant  with  the  other.  To-night  it  was  no  giant  awak- 
I  ening  —  but  an  old  man  still  asleep  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
window  —  and,  for  all  his  cruelty  and  harshness,  Lina  was 
I  the  only  person  he  loved  :  how  could  she  fo.'get  it  ?  “  Yes, 

I  I  do  love  you,”  she  said  ;  “  but  I  can’t  —  I  can’t  leave  him 
j  so.  Don’t  ask  it  —  oh,  don’t  ask  it.  Papa  1  papa  !  ”  she 
I  called,  in  a  shrill,  pitiful  voice,  suddenly  clasping  Hans  in 
I  her  arms. 
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Then  Sir  George,  hearing  his  daughter's  voice,  woke  up* 
and  in  his  stupid,  half-tipsy  sleep,  he  started  from  his  chair, 
and  came  staggering  out  into  the  garden.  And  as  he  came, 
his  foot  caught  in  some  mat  in  the  window,  and  with  one 
more  oath  he  fell,  with  a  heavy  thud,  upon  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  senseless.  His  daughter  shrieked,  and  ran  to 
help  him.  Hans  helped  her  to  raise  him  from  the  ground. 
“  I  had  better  go  for  a  doctor,”  he  said,  for  he  saw  the  case 
was  serious. 

The  frightened  servants  coming  in  presently,  found  Miss 
Gorges  alone,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  trying  to  staunch 
the  blood  that  was  flowing  from  the  wound  in  her  father’s 
head. 

XVIII. 

He  rallied  a  little,  but  the  Baronet  was  never  himself 
again.  The  shock  brought  on  paralysis,  which  had  long 
been  impending,  and  he  died  within  a  year.  This  paralysis 
may  (as  doctors  will  tell  us)  perhaps  have  been  the  secret 
of  his  mad  furies  and  ravings.  During  his  illness  the  story 
of  the  negotiation  with  Butcher  came  out,  and  cost  Jasper 
his  election.  Tom  Parker  disclosed  the  transaction.  The 
Duke  and  his  son  Lord  Henry  were  indignant  beyond 
words.  “  It  was  a  shabby  plot;  the  Gorges  tried  to  get  up 
a  Radical  diversion,  and  were  to  pay  half  the  exi>ense8,” 
Ixird  Henry  told  every  one.  “  Bridges  suspected  the  whole 
aflair,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  so 
did  young  Lefevre,  whom  they  tried  to  bring  forward.  He 
is  a  very  fine  fellow,”  said  Lord  Henry,  who  could  afford 
to  be  generous  ;  “  I  hear  he  has  cut  the  whole  concern  since 
then.” 

“  But  they  tell  me  he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Gorges,”  said 
the  Duchess.  “  It  seems  a  strange  atfair  altogether.” 

When  the  Baronet  died,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not 
signed  his  will.  Laily  Gorges  took  her  jointure,  Lina  only 
received  her  great-aunt’s  inheritance;  it  was  little  enough, 
but  it  came  in  conveniently  for  her  housekeeping  when  the 
“  strange  affair  ”  came  oft'.  There  was  no  strangeness  for 
Lina  on  the  day  when  Hans  brought  her  home.  After  her 
father’s  death  she  wrote  to  him,  and  he  came  and  fetched 
her  away.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Lina  felt  satisfied 
and  at  peace.  Not  the  less  that  sweet  Lady  Stella’s  fears 
were  over,  and  she  had  only  brightest  sympathies  to  give. 
Lady  Gorges  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject ;  now  that  Sir 
George  was  dead,  she  subsided  utterly,  and  agreed  with 
everything  and  everybody.  Mrs.  Lefevre  lived  in  one  wing 
of  the  house,  and  spoilt  her  grandchildren.  Hans  rose  in 
the  world :  his  joint  farming  company  flourished,  and  his 
writings  became  widely  known,  and  one  day  his  name  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  head  of  the  Hillfbrd  poll,  and  the  Radical 
member  was  returned  at  last.  Then  Kmelyn  felt  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  an  answer  had  come  to  the  problems 
of  her  own  life.  She  bad  failed,  but  she  had  lived,  and  here 
was  her  son  who  had  done  some  good  works,  and  who 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  the  answer  to  her  vague 
prayers  for  better  things.  She  had  scarcely  known  what 
she  wanted,  but  whatever  it  was,  her  life  had  unconsciously 
influenced  this  one  man  towards  right-doing ;  and  there  are 
few  women  who  would  not  feel  with  Emel%  Lefevre.  that 
in  their  children’s  well-doing  and  success  there  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  and  a  happiness  even  beyond  the  completeness  of  one 
•ingle  experience. 


CONFEDERATED  HOMES. 

The  British  Association  seems  to  think  itself  entitled  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  those  subjects  over  which  another 
body  of  philosophers  has  in  recent  years  assumed  a  special 
su|iervision.  It  is  perhaps  rather  hard  upon  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  which  will  meet  next  week,  to  be  antic¬ 
ipated  in  the  discussion  of  such  eminently  social  subjects 
as  cookery  and  household  work  ;  but  we  must  nevertheless 
admit  that  Mrs.  King  at  Bradford  had  something  to  say 
upon  these  subjects  which  deserves  attention. 

This  lady,  who  is,  we  believe,  American,  describes 
English  maid-servants  as  living  in  semi-slavery,  and  she 
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insisted  on  their  right  to  enjoy  the  society  of  men.  We 
understand  lipr  to  mean  that  mistresses  ought  no  longer  to 
object  to  “  followers,”  nor  to  express  displeasure  at  flirta¬ 
tions  between  their  maids  and  the  baker  or  policeman. 
Her  proposal  for  “confederated  homes”  implies  that  mas¬ 
ters  ami  mistresses  and  their  children  are  to  live  under 
one  roof,  and  servants  under  another.  Except  at  fi.xed 
hours,  or  in  special  cases,  the  luxury  of  ringing  the  bell  will 
have  to  be  renounced,  because  there  will  be  nobody  on  the 
premises  to  answer  it.  A  family  will  live  on  the  same  plan 
as  a  single  man  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  whom  a  scout 
or  bed-maker  comes  at  certain  hours  to  do  necessary  work 
and  then  ileparts.  Mrs.  King  appears  to  consider  that 
economy  of  labor  would  result  from  her  plan,  and  probably 
to  some  extent  she  is  correct.  We  see  how  quickly  the 
work  of  cleaning  and  putting  rooms  in  order  is  perlormed 
in  a  large  hotel,  and  we  might  safely  assume  that  the  same 
quantity  of  work  is  done  more  slowly  in  private  houses. 
Of  course  in  a  large  hotel  they  do  not  clean  for  cleaning’s 
sake,  or  because  it  is  Saturday,  but  merely  do  what  is 
wanted,  and  no  more,  or  even  less. 

One  obvious  advantage  of  Mrs.  King’s  plan  would  be 
that  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  feeding  servants  wouhl  be 
got  rid  of,  and  master  and  mistress  would  be  at  liberty  to 
demean  tliemselves  by  eating  Australian  meat  if  they  were 
so  inclined.  It  is  perhaps  premature  to  speculate  on  the 
introduction  of  the  ubiquitous  Chinaman  into  England,  but 
in  some  countries  which  were  colonized  from  England  he 
docs  nearly  all  the  domestic  work  there  is  to  do,  and  he 
comes  at  fixed  hours  to  do  it  in  houses  where  his  residence 
wouhl  be  intolerable. 

The  “  confederated  homes  ”  which  Mrs.  King  proposes 
would,  we  presume,  be  arranged  on  the  principle  of  what 
are  called  flats,  and  it  would  hardly  be  convenient  in  a  flat 
to  do  without  one  servant,  unless  the  lady  of  the  flat  could 
undertake  the  duty  of  string  that  she  was  not  at  home  to 
disagreeable  visitors.  'This,  however,  is  a  detail  which 
would  adjust  itself.  It  would  be  easy  to  appoint  one  even¬ 
ing  in  the  week  for  being  at  home,  and  to  decline  to  receive 
all  but  necessary  visits  at  other  times.  If  the  system  of 
“  confederated  homes  ”  should  promise  to  produce  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  morning  calls,  that  would  be  a  clear  advantage.  It 
would  be  part  of  such  a  system  to  have  gas  and  water  laid 
on  at  every  floor,  and  to  employ  lifts  for  raising  coals  and 
other  heavy  weights,  instead  of  having  them  carried  up  by 
servants. 

Ladies,  we  believe,  find  life  in  a  flat,  where  the  windows 
look  out  on  nothing,  very  dull  ;  but  perh.aps  if  they  under¬ 
took  a  share  of  domestic  work  this  depiivation  would  be 
less  serious.  Mrs.  King  indeed  suggests  that  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants  of  “confederated 
homes  ”  would  be  promoted  by  neighborly  intercourse; 
but  that  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  habit  of  London, 
where  it  has  been  usually  accounted  a  convenience  that 
you  need  not  know  your  next-door  neighbor.  Mrs.  King 
thinks  that  in  “  confederated  homes  ”  the  want  which  young 
men' and  young  women  feel  of  social  intercourse  and  variety 
of  amusement  would  be  met  naturally  and  healthily.  But 
mothers  might  perhaps  regard  the  probable  conseciuences  to 
their  daughters  of  this  social  intercourse  as  dangerous. 
Of  course,  if  we  could  choose  our  neighbors,  all  would  bo 
delightful,  but  then,  we  could  not. 

The  reports  of  Mrs.  King’s  paper  are  imperfect,  and  pew 
haps  it  may  have  had  a  more  practical  aspect  than  these  re¬ 
ports  exhibit.  But  she  certainly  seems  to  us  to  take  too 
little  account  of  obvious  difficulties.  Thus  she  says  that, 
“  with  combination  in  cooking,  we  could  afford  to  have  an 
artist  to  guide  and  direct  the  staff  of  inferior  cooks.”  This 
sounds  like  a  proposal  for  dinners  and  suppers  in  a  common 
hall,  which,  however  economically  justifiable,  would  be  de¬ 
structive  of  domestic  comfort.  If  there  is  to  be  a  seiwirate 
dinner  or  supper  in  each  “  home,”  there,  must  be  at  least 
one  person  in  that  home  to  cook  the  food  and  serve  it  up. 
If  the  mistress  of  the  “home  ’’can  and  will  do  this,  to 
much  the  better  for  herself  and  her  husband ;  but  much 
training  both  of  the  wife  who  cooks  and  of  the  husband 
who  eats  would  be  needed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result. 
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In  order  to  deal  completely  with  this  oraiich  of  the  subject 
of  << homes,”  it  wOuhi  he  necessary  to  investigate  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  must  begin  by  inquiring  what  is  a  Uiiiner? 
The  English  notion  of  a  dinner  ditl'ers  from  that  of  alinost 
nil  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  de- 
TOlion  to  roast  beef  would  be  fatal  to  any  project  for  eeono- 
oizing  labor  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  true  that  you  can  get 
roast  beef  in  almost  any  Continental  country,  but  then  it  is 
not  roasted.  In  England  we  demand  large  joints  roasted 
before  a  large  fire.  In  France  it  is  usual  to  cook  no  more 
meat  than  is  likely  to  be  eaten,  and  to  employ  no  more  fuel 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  if  the  mistress  of  a 
French  *•  home  ”  undertook  to  dress  dinner  for  her  family, 
she  would  neither  be  required  to  handle  such  heavyweights 
nor  to  e.\|)ose  herself  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  kitchen.  She  might  dress  a  dinner  sufficient,  accord- 
in"  to  French  ideas,  for  herself,  her  husband,  and  children, 
with  only  such  assistance  as  she  could  get  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  girl  or  boy. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  of  education  and  refine¬ 
ment  would  desire  that  his  wife  should  habitually  cook  din¬ 
ner  for  his  family,  but  still  it  is  useful  to  consider  what  is 
possible.  The,  important  point  to  observe  is,  that  economy 
in  food,  fuel,  and  latjor  go  together.  We  had  forgotten  to 
observe  that  the  “  homes  ”  might  be  warmed  in  winter  by 
heated  air,  so  as  to  dispense,  at  least  pertially,  with  the 
wasteful  practice  of  burning  coals  in  open  fire|)laces.  This, 
again,  would  be  a  change  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  many 
English  men  and  women,  but  the  high  price  of  coals  will 
compel  it.  If  we  cannot  alter  our  own  habits,  we  hatl  bet¬ 
ter  bring  up  our  sons  and  daughters  to  accept  a  stove  as  a 
lubstitute  fbr  the  sacred  fire  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  “  the  organization  of  labor” 
might  to  some  e.xtent  be  applied  to  domestic  purposes  by 
means  of  these  “confederated  homes.”  We  understand 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introdu';e  the  principle 
ot  common  servants  in  a  block  of  new  buildings  called  Bel- 
irrave  Mansions,  where  lifts  are  used  to  economize  labor. 
These  mansions  are  stated  to  be  so  far  a  financial  success 
that  they  are  always  full,  but  “  They  are  not  the  social  suc¬ 
cess  they  ought  to  be,  only  because  they  are  managed  in  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  fbr  the  sake  of  profit,  instead  of, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  interest  of  the  tenants.”  The 
gentleman  who  gave  this  information  to  Mrs.  King  seems 
to  have  adopted  a  new  and  harmless  form  of  socialism.  If 
he  expects  landlords  of  house  property  in  London  to  man¬ 
age  it  in  the  inter(;sts  of  anybody  but  themstdves,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  sanguine  disposition. 
Ifhis  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  imply  that  the 
proprietors  ought  only  to  let  apartments  or  flats  in  these 
mansiuns  to  those  whom  the  tenants,  or  rather  the  tenants’ 
wives,  could  agree  in  considering  “  nice  ”  people.  This  is 
an  e.xtravagance  of  tenant-right  which  could  hardly  have 
been  invented  even  in  Ireland. 

We  suppose  that  the  alleged  want  of  social  success  in 
these  nlan^ions  consists  in  this,  that  the  occupants  entirely 
decline  to  exhibit  any  sociability  with  one  another.  This  is 
adilHculty  which  we  fear  cannot  be  removed  by  reading 
papers  in  sections.  Mrs.  King  remarks  that  the  English 
are  sociable  abroad,  and  asks  why  they  cannot  be  the  same 
at  home.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  they  are  sociable 
abro.aJ  because  they  are  not  at  home.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  plague  raged  under  King  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  took  refuge  in  the  country,  where  he  made 
himself  so  .agreeable  to  his  tenants  that,  when  he  was  leav¬ 
ing,  they  incpiired  when  they  should  see  him  again.  The 
duke  answered,  “  Not  till  the  next  plague.”  So  wo  are 
mutually  .agreeable  abroad  because  we  know  that  we  can 
cut  one  another  at  home.  If  we  met  our  actu.al  next-door 
neighbors  of  a  London  street,  we  should  probably  be  cau¬ 
tious  about  speaking  to  them  even  in  a  Swiss  hotel  on  a  wet 

he  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mrs. 
King’s  paper  was  even  more  barren  than  the  paper  itself 
in  practical  suggestion.  One  speaker  regretted  that  mod¬ 
ern  life  entirely  severed  the  husband  from  the  wife  in 
matters  of  business.  If  this  remark  referred  to  what  is 


commonly  called  London,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
modern  life  during  the  hours  of  work  is.  in  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  instances,  transacted  by  the  husband  at 
a  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles  from  his  wife.  We  might 
almost  s.ay  that  nobody,  cither  principal  or  assistant,  lives 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  an  enormous  mass  of  business 
is  transacted.  It  may  well  be  that  the  character  of  that 
business  has  been  affected  by  the  eircumstan'-e  that  it  is 
trans.acted  almost  entirely  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
four  o’clock  in  the  d.ay.  Rapidity  and  dispatch  have  been 
attained  in  business,  and  Mrs.  King  thinks  that  this  is 
equally  desirable  in  household  work;  but  perhaps  in  both 
cases  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
As  regards  the  wish  expressed  by  a  speaker,  that  wives 
might  resume  their  positions  as  assistants  and  advisers  of 
their  husbands,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  marriages  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  apt  to  produce  a  number  of  children,  and  it  is 
thought  by  some  social  philosophers,  that  family  and  house- 
holil  duties  ought  to  engage  more  of  the  time  and  thoughts 
of  wives  than  they  do  at  present.  Miss  Becker,  on  the 
other  hand,  being,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  van  of 
progress  in  these  matters,  would  carry  the  organization  of 
labor  to  the  e.xtent  of  entirely  superseding  what  she  calls 
‘•domestic  drudgery.”  Women,  she  says,  are  expected 
with  their  own  liands  to  make  the  clothes  of  the  family, 
and  this  is  “a  most  uneconomical  employment  of  labor.” 
We  should  be  inclined  to  accept  Miss  Becker’s  words,  al¬ 
though  not  e.xactly  in  the  sense  in  which  she  used  them. 
It  would  be  a  very  uneconomical  emidoyment  of  Labor  if 
women  in  general  were  to  make  their  husbands’  coats  or 
trousers  or  shirts,  because  nothing  is  so  wasteful  as  a  mis¬ 
fit.  But  we  see  woman  constantly  employed  in  needle¬ 
work,  which  appears,  to  the  uninstructed  eye  of  man,  to 
have  some  application  to  the  clothing  of  herself  or  some¬ 
body  else.  A  husband  goes  into  the  city  by  tr.iin,  and  a 
wife,  after  supervising  (very  ineffectually  as  Mrs.  King 
would  say)  her  hou.se  and  kitchen,  sits  down  to  needle¬ 
work,  and  finds  therein  sufficient  occupation  until  her 
husband  returns.  If  the  organizers  of  labor  take  away  the 
needlework  and  leave  the  wife,  what  is  she  to  do  ?  Mrs. 
King  appears  to  contemplate  that  very  superior  women  — 
so  superior,  in  fact,  that  men  are  almost  afraid  to  marry 
them  —  wouhl  be  the  heads  of  the  proposed  organization 
of  labor,  and  those  who  desired  employment  in  domestic 
work  would  take  service  untler  them.  A  married  woman 
might  perhaps  govern  a  corps  of  housemaids  and  cooks ; 
but  her  duties  and  opportunities  of  usefulness  as  a  wife 
would  rather  be  diminished  than  increased  under  the  new 
system.  Mrs.  King  sneers,  and  perhaps  justly,  iit  lectures 
on  cooking  to  Ladies,  which  she  calls  playing  with  the  fry- 
ing-pan.  But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Englishwomen  of 
the  middle  class  possessed  in  the  last  century  a  knowledge 
and  practice  in  domestic  work  which  to  a  great  extent  they 
have  lost  now.  VVe  may  remember  that  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  ascrilHis  to  a  lady  of  New  England  the  habit  of 
arranging  her  own  be<iroom,  and  this  habit  was  probably 
carried  by  the  early  colonists  to  America.  The  superior 
skill  of  Frenchwomen  in  domestic  matters  has  been  very 
forcibly  de.scribed  in  a  recent  publication.  If  this  model  is 
too  high  for  Elnglishwomen,  they  may  at  least  endeavor  to 
imitate  their  own  grandmothers. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

Tiik  profession  of  literature  has  rarely  had  a  more  hon¬ 
orable  representative  than  the  Foet  Laureate,  Southey.  As 
the  Laureate,  he  wrote  poems  which  are  unworthy  of  him, 
as  a  politician  he  iniide  many  egregious  blunders,  and  his 
p,artisanship  exposed  him  while  living  to  itonsiderable  oblo¬ 
quy.  We  know  now,  however,  what  all  his  contempora¬ 
ries  could  not  know,  that  the  faults  of  Southey  are  compar¬ 
atively  venial,  and  that  his  virtues  deserve  the  higliest 
admiration.  Ihe  record  of  his  life,  with  all  its  errors,  has 
been  inconsiderately  laid  bare  to  the  public,  but,  while  it 
exposes  much  that  was  rash  and  presumptuous,  and  some 
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weaknesses  that  ought  never  to  have  been  known  beyond 
the  family  circle,  it  shows  too,  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
noble  nature  of  the  poet,  his  high  courage,  his  unswerving 
rectitude,  bis  almost  unexampled  benevolence,  his  strong 
affections,  his  generous  and  ungrudging  appreciation  of 
contemporary  genius.  No  mean  jealousy  of  the  great  writ¬ 
ers  who  made  the  early  part  of  this  century  so  famous  ever 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Siouthey,  and  if  some  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  he  evinced  sprung  from  a  profound  consciousness  of  his 
own  worth,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  never  eager  to 
snatch  the  prizes  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  and 
was  always  ready  by  word  and  act  to  magnify  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  friends. 

The  most  ambitious  and  the  most  voluminous  author  of 
his  age,  Southey  was  also  one  of  the  least  popular,  and 
time,  instead  of  changing  the  national  verdict,  as  he  antici¬ 
pated,  has  apparently  confirmed  it.  His  vast  epics,  the 
acorns  which  he  planted  when  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
as  he  said,  were  sowing  kidney-beans,  are  not  the  trees 
whose  majestic  proportions  win  our  admiration  or  to  whose 
shade  we  willingly  resort ;  his  bulky  histories  of  Brazil  and 
of  the  Peninsular  War  stand  ujwn  our  shelves  unread ;  his 
“  Doctor,”  that  strange  jumble  of  humor  and  nonsense,  of 
learning  and  simplicity,  of  literary  strength  and  weakness, 
is  read  chiefly  by  the  curious ;  his  “  Naval  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  ”  is  a  dead  book  ;  so  is  the  “  Collotjuies ;  ”  the  “  Book 
of  the  Church  ”  is  not  dead,  but  it  is  not  popular,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  works  which  keep  Southey’s  name  before  the 
latest  generation  of  readers  are  the  biographies  of  John 
Wesley  and  of  Lord  Nelson.  Failure  then,  if  any  trust 
may  be  placed  in  the  verdict  we  have  recorded,  is  written 
upon  a  large  proportion  of  Southey’s  works.  It  is  sad  to 
state  this  after  rea< ling  the  innumerable  passages  in  his  cor-  I 
respondence  in  which  he  foretells  the  plaudits  of  poster-  i 
ity,  and  it  is  all  the  sadder  when  we  remember  that  while  ’ 
living  he  knew  but  little  of  the  commercial  success  which  so  ! 
many  writers  less  competent  and  less  worthy  have  achieved. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  for  the  memory  of  Southey  I 
that  his  career  has  been  recorded  by  an  incompetent  bio"-  I 
rapher,  and  his  correspondence  published  by  an  injudicious 
editor.  The  theme  was  a  noble  one,  for  no'  man  ever  lived 
a  more  honorable  and  consistent  life ;  no  author  ever  did 
more  to  dignify  his  profession.  The  materials  too  were 
ample,  for  Southey,  though  never  prone  to  talk  (he  said 
once  that  Colericlge’s  garrulity  had  taught  him  to  be 
silent),  poured  out  all  his  feelings  in  letters  to  his  friends. 
The  task,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Forster,  would  have  been  under-  I 
Uken  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  “  whom  Southey  had  singled  i 
out  as  the  one  man  living  of  a  younger  generation  whom  he  ; 
had  taken  into  his  heart  of  hearts ;  ”  but  a  dispute  arose  ' 
which  imposed  silence  upon  that  distinguished  writer,  and 
a  monument  worthy  of  Southey  remains  still  to  be  erected.  I 
The  thought  of  what  we  might  have  had  if  the  author  of  I 
“Philip  Van  Artevelde  ”  had  been  entrusted  with  the  | 
work  makes  us  all  the  more  dissatisfied  with  what  we  pos-  I 
sess.  With  every  wish  no  doubt  to  do  justice  to  his  father,  ; 
it  has  been  the  son’s  misfortune  to  produce  in  six  volumes 
an  enormous  mass  of  ill-arranged  matter,  commencing  in¬ 
deed  with  the  jioet’s  birth  anrl  terminating  with  his  death, 
hut  having  no  other  claim  to  be  called  a  “  Life  ”  of  Southey. 
To  this  lumber  there  is  no  index,  so  that  the  critical  reader, 
as  he  wanders  helplessly  throii;:h  the  pages,  is  forced  to 
remember  the  author  of  his  misery  at  every  turn.  This  is 
not  all ;  Southey’s  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  Wood  Warter, 
has  pro<luced  four  volumes  of  correspondence,  also  without 
an  index,  which  contains  many  letters  that  ought  never  to 
have  seen  the  light,  some  parodies  of  Scripture  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  of  Southey,  and  some  editorial  comments  which  can  j 
only  be  characterized  as  exquisitely  foolish.  Mr.  Warter  | 
is  careful  to  let  his  readers  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  learn-  I 
ing,  well  read  in  German  literature,  and  not  unversed  in 
Danish  and  Swedish  lore,  but  whatever  his  learning  may 
be,  he  lacks  the  common-sense  and  the  critical  judgment 
required  of  an  editor,  and  has  therefore  done  little  more  bv 
way  of  assisting  the  reader  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
Southey,  than  to  heap  up  additional  lumber  which  he  must 
turn  over  unaided.  All  this  is  eminently  unlucky  for  the 


j  poet’s  fame.  The  veneration  of  his  relatives  has  prevented 
them  from  seeing  the  injury  they  have  done  him,  partly  br 
j  an  inability  to  use  wisely  the  manuscripts  at  their  disposil, 

'  and  mainly  by  preventing  the  work  from  being  done  b» 
i  more  competent  hands.  For  the  truth  is,  that  no  one  eai 
j  properly  estimate  Southey  as  an  author  without  becoming 
I  acquainted  with  him  as  a  man.  For  a  long  life  he  dedi' 

1  cated  himself  to  literature  with  a  devotion  which  no  dis- 
I  appointment  could  check,  no  difficulty  daunt.  With  his 
I  vigorous  intellect,  his  vast  memory,  his  persistent  resoln- 
I  tion,  and  with  a  faith  in  his  own  powers  strong  enough  to 
I  pro(iuce  faith  in  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any 
of  the  beaten  tracks  upon  which  men  pick  up  fame  and 
wealth  Southey  might  have  won  both.  Tall  in  person, 
handsome  in  face,  of  quiet  gentlemanly  manners,  with  a 
head  upon  his  shoulders  which  was  the  envy  of  Lord  Bv. 
ron,  Southey  in  the  start  of  life  had  many  outward  advan- 
tages  in  his  favor  which  no  one  can  afford  to  despise.  Add 
to  these  gifts  a  healthy  body  and  a  disposition  free  from  the 
least  tendency  to  dissipation  or  extravagance,  and  it  ii 
easy  to  see  that  a  man  so  gifted,  and  with  a  character  so 
firmly  knit,  might  have  made  a  distinguished  name  in  any 
calling.  The  dream  of  Southey  and  Coleridge,  known  ai 
Pantisocracy,  has  been  told  so  often  that  it  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.  In  early  life  both  the  poets  were  full  of 
visionary  schemes,  and  both  by  their  early  marriages  to 
the  Misses  Fricker  may  be  said  to  have  been  wilfully  im- 
provident.  Southey,  it  will  be  reniemliered,  was  inilebted 
to  the  help  of  Joseph  Cottle  for  the  sum  required  to  buy  a 
wedding-ring,  which  the  young  wife,  retaining  her  maiden 
name,  hung  round  her  neck,  while  her  husband  parteil  with 
her  at  the  church  door  to  spend  six  months  with  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Lisbon.  The  young 
poet  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year  when  this  im¬ 
portant  event  took  place.  It  must  have  seemetl  at  the  time 
to  any  person  of  mature  judgment  an  act  of  supreme  folly, 
but  thanks  to  Southey’s  high  Integrity  of  purpose  and  to  a 
courage  which  no  difficulties  could  shake,  it  turned  oat 
h.appily  enough.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  faithful  help¬ 
meet,  no  woman  a  more  affectionate  and  considerate  hus¬ 
band.  The  first  days  of  their  union  were  full  of  privations. 
Southey  was  not  willing  to  gain  his  fortune  in  any  ordinary 
professional  channel.  He  hated  London  and  .all  Iar»c 
cities  ;  he  made  a  trial  of  the  law  and  declared  the  pursuit 
detestable  ;  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  found 
“  medical  studies  of  all  others  most  unfavorable  to  the 
moral  sense  ;  ”  he  declined  from  conscientious  scruples  to 
take  holy  orders ;  but  he  made  at  length  what  he  fondly 
terms  “  one  happy  choice,”  and  betook  himself  to  literature 
as  his  business  in  life.  “  No  man,”  he  said,  *•  w-as  ever 
more  contented  with  his  lot  than  I  am,”  and  in  spite  of  con¬ 
stant  difficulties  he  remained  faithful  to  his  choice.  The  | 
struggle  was  a  severe  one,. but  Southey,  while  considering  | 
himself  a  heaven-born  poet,  trusted  more  to  his  industry 
than  to  his  genius  for  the  support  of  his  family.  His  poems 
might,  assuredly  would,  make  him  immortal,  of  this  he 
never  doubted  tor  a  moment,  but  present  nece8>itie3  de¬ 
manded  literary  work  of  a  less  lofty  kind,  and  if  the  pwt 
indulged  in  splendid  dreams  he  never  allowed  them  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  daily  drudgery  which  was  to  produce  the 
daily  bread. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  we  find  him  settled  at  Greta  Hall, 
and  there,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  labored  at  his  calling 
with  a  hopefulness  and  assiduity  that  are  well-nigh  unpar¬ 
alleled.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  probably  as  industrious  M 
Southey,  and  both  of  these  illustrious  men  were  remarkable 
for  the  careful  way  in  which  they  husbanded  the  odtl  m(v 
ments  which  most  of  us  are  apt  to  waste ;  but  mu  h  ra 
Scott’s  work,  unlike  Southey’s,  was  not  done  at  the  desk, 
but  while  riding  on  horseback,  or  walking  silently  by  the 
banks  of  his  favorite  river,  or  vigorously  wielding  his  Me 
in  the  plantations  at  Abbotsford,  Scott  at  the  busiest 
period  of  his  life  moved  constantly  in  society,  flitted  fr^ 
quently  from  the  country  to  Edinburgh,  discharged  his 
official  duties,  wrote  his  wonderful  books,  superintended 
his  estates,  and  lived  among  his  people  so  as  to  be  .almost 
regarded  by  the  poorest  of  them  as  a  blood-relation. 
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In  bis  [iriiiie  he  whs,  as  lie  liimself  relates,  a  tlesperate 
climber,  a  bold  rider,  a  deep  drinker,  and  a  stout  player  at 
linffle-stiek.  Every  moment  of  his  time  was  occupied,  but 
there  was  considerable  variety  in  the  occupation.  He  was 
j  clerk  of  session,  a  landed  proprietor,  a  dimy-out,  an  in¬ 
fluential  citizen  with  public  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  a 
poet,  a  novelist,  and  a  man  of  letters.  Southey’s  life  ran 
in  a  much  narrower  groove.  He  went  but  rarely  into 
society ;  scarcely  knew  by  sight  any  of  the  country  people 
living  near  him ;  never  rode  on  horseback ;  took  no  out¬ 
door  exercise  save  that  of  walking,  and  this  often  from  a 
mere  sense  of  duty  and  with  a  book  in  his  hand;  and,  al¬ 
though  living  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  all  England, 
tnd  not  insensible  to  its  charms,  preferred  the  shelves  of 
his  library  to  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world.  He  found 
his  relaxation  where  he  found  his  daily  labor,  within  the 
walls  of  his  study.  “  I  can’t  alTord,”  he  wrote,  “  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time;  no,  nor  two  neither;  and  it  is  only  by 
doing  many  things  that  I  contrive  to  do  so  much ;  for  I 
cannot  work  long  at  anything  without  hurting  myself,  and 
I  do  everything  by  heats;  then,  by  the  time  I  am  tired  of 
one.  my  inclination  tor  another  is  at  hand.” 

Southey  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  aifectionate  husband 
and  a  fond  father  ;  and  whenever  in  his  correspondence  he 
alludes  to  his  home  happiness  it  is  with  a  tenderness  and 
warmth  of  feeling  that  are  eminently  beautiful.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  constant,  and  at  .all  times  noble  friend,  ready 
even  when  in  straits  himself  to  help  with  money  or  with 
his  pen  those  who  were  more  straitened.  No  one  ever 
acted  better  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  while  he 
never  forgot ‘a  benefit  received,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  own 
magnanimous  charity  had  no  plttce  in  his  memory.  The 
story  of  his  life  abounds  in  inst.inces  of  the  most  generous 
lelf-denial,  and  of  a  steadfast  goodness  of  heart  which 
never  shrunk  from  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Heavily 
burdened  as  he  was  with  work,  he  was  continually  accept¬ 
ing  fre>h  literary  labor  in  order  to  benefit  others ;  nor  was 
this  all,  for  he  received  under  his  own  roof  his  wife’s 
widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Lovell ;  and  when  Coleriilgi*,  in  that 
ftrange  waywardfless  of  mood  which  his  vice  of  opium¬ 
eating  can  alone  explain,  deserted  his  wife  and  children,  it 
was  with  Southey  that  they  found  a  home.  There  is  a 
beautiful  anecdote  given  by  Lockhart  of  a  poor  music- 
master  oll’cring  Scott  all  his  savings  in  the  hour  of  his  ad¬ 
versity;  a  similar  story  may  be  told  of  Southey,  who,  when  i 
his  friend  May,  an  early  lienefactor  of  the  poet,  fell  into  I 
ditficulties,  sent  him  more  than  £600,  which  was  all  the  | 
money  he  pos.sessed.  If  the  poet  had  strong  ami  generous  | 
affections,  he  was  al.so  a  good  hater;  but  this  feeling  was  | 
shown  to  principles  rather  than  to  persons ;  and  if,  which  j 
was  not  sehloiu,  political  animosity  led  him  to  write  bit-  j 
telly  against  hi.s  antagonists,  there  was  not  one  of  them  | 
for  whom,  after  the  moiiient  of  writing,  he  retained  an 
unkindly  feeling.  It  is  .«aid  thal  he  seldom  spoke  harshly  | 
of  any  man  with  whom  he  had  once  conver.-cd  ;  he  had  too  j 
large  a  heart  for  jKitty  animosities,  and  he  was  wholly  free 
from  envy.  At  the  time  when  a  whole  year’s  sale  of  a  ; 
ponderous  ei»ie  failed  to  produce  tlie  poet  £5,  Scott  was  i 
pining  his  thousands,  but  not  a  word  of  bitterness  falls 
from  Southey  on  this  score;  and  the  praise  he  bestowed  i 
on  bis  Contemporaries,  a  few  of  them  more  distinguished 
than  himself,  but  the  larger  number  men  of  far  Inferior 
power,  is  freipiently  more  generous  than  just.  'Although 
not,  as  we  have  said,  a  sociable  man,  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  know  intimately  most  of  the  illustrious  authors 
who  made  the  •  arly  part  of  this  century  so  famous,  and 
lOTg  tiefore  Wordsworth  had  received  the  ]>ublic  recogni¬ 
tion  which  was  his  due  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age, 
Southey,  like  Coleridge,  expressed  his  admiration  of  his 
frieml  and  neighbor  in  no  niggard  terms. 

This  noble  triumvirate,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  that 
probably  not  since  Shakespeare’s  day  have  three  men  of 
e^ual  mark  lived  together  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affec¬ 
tion.  L  indor  called  them  ‘‘  three  towers  of  one  castle,” 
>o<l,  as  all  the  worM  knows,  they  have  been  abs  irdly 
cl^d  together  as  forming  a  school  of  poetry.  In  a  measure, 
indeed,  every  poet  influences  his  fellows,  and  no  man,  how¬ 


ever  original  his  gcniu.s,  is  .-trong  enough  or  self-contained 
enough,  to  take  a  completely  in<lependent  path.  Scott, 
it  is  evident,  owed  a  debt  to  Coleridge ;  Coleridge,  strange 
to  say,  derived  some  of  his  early  inspiration  from  Bowles ; 
Byron,  the  poet  of  passion,  owed  much  to  the  meditative 
muse  of  Wordsworth,  and  Wordsworth  himself,  although 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  works  of  his  brother  poets, 
sometimes  caught  their  notes  and  was  under  the  spell  of 
their  genius.  Southey,  who  possessed  a  fatal  facility  of 
ver.se-making  (he  had  written  more  than  30,000  lines  be¬ 
fore  he  was  nineteen),  paid  chief  homage,  as  other  poets 
have  done,  to  the  transcendent  imagination  of  Sjienser, 
whose  *•  Faiiry  Queene  ”  he  read  through  thirty  times,  and  of 
contemporary  poets  he  showed  most  regard  to  Wordsworth 
and  to  Lander.  He  aeknowledge.s,  also,  that  he  derived 
much  benefit  from  Cowper  and  “more  from  Bowles,”  and 
he  apjiears  to  have  caught  his  unfortunate  fancy  for  un¬ 
rhymed  stanzas  from  a  Dr.  Sayers,  whose  name  is  probably 
unknown  to  modern  readers.  But  he  belonged  to  no  school, 
and  whatever  may  be  his  ultimate  ])osition  in  English 
poetry,  it  is  one  which  h.as  at  least  the  merit  of  being  in¬ 
dependent. 

In  later  life  Southey  seems  to  have  discovered  that  he 
was  less  likely  to  be  remembered  for  his  poetry  than  for 
his  prose,  but  in  early  manhood  it  was  as  a  poet  that  he 
anticipated  earthly  immortality  and  a  monument  in  St. 
Paul’s.  And  it  is  curiou.s  to  note  how  he  followed  his  vo¬ 
cation  as  a  poet  with  the  steady  business-like  regularity 
which  m.'irked  his  ordinary  engagements  with  the  book¬ 
sellers.  “Iliad  rather  leave  off  eating  than  poetizing,’’ 

I  he  said,  and  so  he  tagged  verses  and  ate  his  daily  meals 
I  with  a  similar  regularity.  With  this  difference,  however, 
that  he  was  a  motlerate  eater  and  a  most  immoderate 
rhymester.  “  What  a  pity,”  he  said,  at  two-and-t  wenty, 
“that  I  should  not  execute  my  intention ’of  writing  more 
verses  than  Lope  de  Teg.a,  more  tragedies  than  Dryden, 
and  more  epic  |)oems  than  Blackmore,  ’  an<l  many  years 
afterward  he  told  a  friend  that  he  had  had  a  plan  of  making 
every  important  nnthology  the  basis  of  a  narrative  poem, 
adding  that  h.ad  “  'fhalaba  ”  been  more  successful  he  should 
have  accomplished  his  whole  tlesign,  and  [iroduced  such  a 
i  poem  every  jear.  Indeed,  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  ex- 
j  tent  to  which  Southey  might  hav*-  biirdcneil  the  world 
with  poetry  if  circumstances  had  been  more  favorable,  and 
all  the  more  painful  when  we  remember  that  this  unhappy 
facility  of  verse-making,  which  seemeil  independent  of 
season  and  of  place,  instead  of  adding  to  his  poetical  repu¬ 
tation  has  done  much  to  diminish  it. 

Southey  based  this  re|>utatiun  upon  his  epics,  and  epic 
jioetry,  like  wine,  unless  of  the  finest  quality,  is  conqiara- 
tively  worthless.  The  epic  and  the  drama  afford  scope 
for  the  most  exquisite  and  the  most  precious  expression  of 
thepoetic.al  intellect;  but  in  works  of  thi.s  class  there  is  no 
room  for  inferiority.  It  may  be  jiossible  to  write  poems 
not  of  the  highest  order,  which  shall  afford  jH-rmanent 
delight;  and  many  a  simple  piece  of  verse,  owing  to  some 
dainty  turn  of  thought,  or  choice  rhythmical  melody,  lives 
in  the  memory  a  joy  forever.  The  short  lyric  jioem  is 
remembered  because  it  soothes  the  ear  and  touches  the 
heart,  and  gladdens  us  with  beauty  of  form  ;  bat  the  epic 
poet,  like  the  dramatic  [met,  has  a  high  argument  to 
sustain  for  a  lengthened  [leriod,  and  to  succeetl  in  doing 
this  demands  genius  of  the  noblest  order  as  well  as  the 
consummate  taste  of  a  gicat  literary  artist.  Therefore  it 
is,  that  the  world  knows  only  three  or  four  epic  poets,  and 
I  among  these  there  is  no  [dace  for  the  author  of  **  .Madoc  ” 

I  or  of  “  Roderick.” 

i  Southey’s  first  and  boyish  epic,  “Joan  of  Arc,”  contains 
\  some  beautiful  descri[)tive  [lassages,  and  some  lines  re- 
j  markable  for  their  pathos;  the  reader  will  be  struck  also 
I  with  the  author’s  facility  of  versification  —  a  dangerous 
gift  as  possessed  by  Southey,  who  lacks  that  mastery  of 
langmage  which  leads  the  great  poet  as  though  by  instinct 
to  exjiress  his  thougfits  in  the  most  perfectly  fitting  words. 

!  “  Madoc,”  his  second  epic,  received  the  warmest  praise 

—  of  its  author  and  of  a  tew  of  the  author’s  friends. 

I  “William  'faylor  has  said,”  writes  Southey,  “it  is  the 
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best  English  poem  that  has  left  the  press  since  the 
*  Paradise  Lost;  ’  indeed  this  is  not  exaggerated  praise, 
for  unfortunately  there  is  no  competition.”  That  the 
poem  would  “  stand  and  flourish  ”  he  had  no  doubt,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years  the  poet’s 
opinion  of  his  work  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  public. 
It  is  possible  that  the  research  and  studious  labor  he 
expended  upon  the  work  colored  his  estimate  of  it.  The 
reader,  however,  who  cares  little  for  such  labor,  will 
probably  judge  that  the  action  of  the  poem  is  languid, 
tlie  plan  ill-considered,  and  the  descriptions  often  tedious, 
that  the  flowers,  although  not  sparsely  scattered,  are  half 
choked  and  half  concealed  by  the  rank  growth  of  weeds. 
And  yet  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  be  will  form  this 
opinion  of  a  work  which  was  applaude;!  by  Davy,  which 
Walter  Scott  read  through  fonr  times,  and  which  kept 
Charles  Fox  up  until  after  midnight. 

Southey  had  but  little  ear  for  harmony,  and  it  was 
therefore  all  the  more  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that  he 
elected  to  write  his  Thalaba”  in  a  novel  metre  which  is 
without  the  dignity  of  heroic  blank  verse,  or  the  soothing, 
satisfying  charm  of  rhyme.  Landor  saw  his  friend’s  mis¬ 
take  in  this  respect,  and  observed  very  justly,  “  Are  we 
not  a  little  too  fund  of  novelty  and  experiment,  and  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  prefer  those  kinds  of  versification  which 
the  best  poets  have  adopted  and  the  best  judges  have 
cherished  for  the  longest  time?”  But  Southey,  on  the 
contrary,  was  well  pletised  with  his  experiment,  thinking 
that  while  it  gave  the  poet  a  wider  range  of  expression, 
it  satisfied  the  ear  of  the  reader.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  no  one  familiar  with  the  lovely  harmony  of 
Shelley’s  verse,  or  with  the  delicate  music  of  Coleridge,  to 
say  nothing  of  earlier  and  later  poets,  is  likely  to  gain 
delight  from  the  strange  and  fitful  and  sometimes  jarring 
notes  of  Southey.  But  there  is  strength  in  his  verse  if 
not  harmony,  and  “  Thalaba,”  while  it  has  its  wildernesses 
and  arid  deserts,  can  also  boast,  as  indeed  all  Southey’s 
epics  may,  many  a  fair  scene  of  richness  and  beauty. 
S]>lendor  of  diction  and  felicity  of  description  occur  fre¬ 
quently,  but  fretpiently,  also  the  action  halts,  the  verse 
drags,  and  the  rtader  feels  inclined  to  resign  himself  to 
slumber.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  erudition  lavished 
on  the  poem  is  more  striking  than  its  (metical  wealth,  and 
it  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  turn  aside  from  the  text  to  the 
curious  and  highly  entertaining  notes  which  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  it.  Southey  himself  deemed  “  Koderiek  ”  the  finest 
of  his  poems,  and  Landor  in  writing  to  him  said,  “  There 
is  no  ()oem  in  existence  that  I  shall  read  so  often.”  Charles 
Lamb,  however,  an  admirable  judge,  and  Wordsworth 
also,  preferred  “  The  Curse  of  Kehama,”  and  without  en¬ 
deavoring  to  compare  the  value  of  the  two  works,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  poet’s  greatest  and 
least  wearisome  eflbrts.  It  is  singular  that  in  none  of 
Southey’s  epics  are  there  passages  which  lay  hold  of  the 
memory  and  become  as  it  were  a  ()art  of  one’s  life.  No 
doubt  the  first  consideration  of  the  poet  should  be  to  have 
a  worthy  action,  and  the  more  he  strives  after  this  object, 
the  less  will  he  concern  himself  with  the  beauty  of  ((ar¬ 
ticular  passasies;  but  the  lack  of  what  may  be  called 
“  beauties  ”  in  Southey’s  poetry  is  due,  we  think,  less  to 
the  severity  of  his  tiiste  than  to  the  difl'usiveness  of  his 
style,  which  has,  as  it  were,  no  (mints  for  the  memory  to 
lay  hold  of.  With  all  their  deficiencies,  however,  the 
student  of  English  poetry  can  never  pass  by  with  in¬ 
difference  these  elaborate  productions,  but  he  is  not  likely 
to  agree  with  Macaulay  that  Southey’s  (mems  taken  in 
the  mass  rank  far  higher  than  his  (>rose  works. 

Among  the  minor  poiuns  of  Southey  a  few  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  successful.  “  The  Holly  Tree,”  “  The  Old  Man’s 
Comfort,”  “  My  Days  among  the  Dead  are  past,  ’  “  The 
Battle  of  Blenheim,”  and  one  or  two  more  short  pieces 
have  a  place  and  deserve  to  keep  it  in  most  selections  of 
English  poetry.  His  sonnets,  with,  (mrhaps,  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  comparative  failures,  for  Southey’s  style, 
which  at  its  best  is  diffusive,  and  at  its  worst  s(>rawling, 
lacks  the  terseness  and  concentration  demanded  of  the 
son  net- writer.  The  odes  which,  as  Laureate,  it  was  bis 
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vocation  to  write,  were  as  useful  or  useless  as  any  of  the 
Court  paraphernalia  of  the  time.  They  served  their  p^^ 
pose,  but  their  value  was  contem(K)rary  with  the  events 
that  produced  them,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Southey’s  fame  if  they  had  been  resjvectfully  buried  out 
of  sight,  instetid  of  being  only  half  interred  in  the  ten 
volumes  which  contain  his  poetical  works.  But  bis 
ballads,  grotesque,  weird-like,  sometimes  horrible,  have  an 
attractive  (mwer,  which  lays  hold  of  the  reader.  “  Ma>ter- 

Eieces  of  fantastic  beauty,”  Mr.  Forster  calls  them ;  too 
igh  praise,  perhaps,  but  the  best  of  them  are  thorounhlv 
good  things  in  their  way,  original  in  conce[nion,  anil 
highly  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

All  his  life  long  Southey  was  fond  of  writing  nonsense 
verses,  as  well  as  nonsense  in  prose ;  he  was  fond  also  of 
dealing  with  melancholy  subjects  in  a  comical  fashion 
fund  of  such  re.ading  as  relates  to  the  supernatural  and  to 
the  unnatural.  He  would  have  delighted,  we  think,  in 
Hawthorne’s  romances,  and  in  the  ghostly  ballads  of 
his  contemporary,  Justinus  Kerner,  whose  works  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  known.  He  would  have  read  also 
with  a  keen  curiosity  of  the  marvellous  (ihcnomena 
vouched  for  by  the  spiritualists.  The  ballads,  which  were 
mostly  written  in  early  life,  show  the  bent  of  his  mind  in 
this  direction.  Thus  one  of  them  tells  the  story  of  a  woman 
in  whose  body  the  devil  walked  for  two  years  at  ter  she  was 
dead,  so  that  none  suspected  but  that  she  was  still  alive. 
Yet  never  to  Donien’s  cheeks 
Ueturned  their  lively  hue  ; 

Her  cheeks  were  denthy  white  and  wan. 

Her  lips  a  livid  blue ;  ‘ 

and  when  at  length  she  stands  by  her  lover’s  side  at  the 
altar  — 

'fhat  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 
A  dannon  howlin;;  fled, 

And  at  the  side  of  Kbcrhard 
The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 

In  another  ballad,  Rudiger,  a  strange  knight,  alighti 
from  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan  in  a  silyer  chain  anil  wins 
the  heart  of  a  fair  maiden  living  on  the  banks  of  the  llliine. 
i  He  has  purchased  prosperity  lioin  an  evil  s|(iiit  by  the 
promised  sacrifice  of  his  first  born  child,  and  when  by  the 
wile’s  prayers  the  knight’s  attempt  to  give  it  u|)  to  the  de¬ 
mon  is  defeated,  — 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe, 

I  But  the  black  arns  clasped  him  round, 

And  dragged  the  wretched  Rudiger 
I  Adown  the  dark  profound. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  Southey’s  ballads  is  “  The  Old 
Woman  of  Berkeley,”  a  ghastly  story  of  a  witch,  who  when 
upon  her  death-bed  begs  that  her  son  the  monk  tind  her 
daughter  the  nun  may  be  fetched  with  s(>ced.  They  brinj 
with  them  the  holy  sacrament,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
Old  Woman  shrieks  in  despair.  “  Take  it  away,”  she  cries, 
while  her  lip  trembles  with  agony  and  the  sweat  runs  down 
her  brow.  She  then  confesses  that  she  has  rioted  in  all 
kind  of  sin,  has  sucked  the  breath  from  sleei>ing  babes, 
called  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and  anointed  herself  with 
I  infant’s  fat.  Little  hope  that  one  who  has  troubled  the 
dead  man’s  grave  sh.all  find  rest  in  her  own  1  Ncverdieless, 
she  begs  her  children  to  sprinkle  her  shroud  and  collinwith 
_  holy  watqf,  to  fasten  her  stone  coffin  with  iron  bars  .md 
chain  it  with  three  chains  to  the  church  floor,  to  see  that 
fifty  choristers  defend  her  bier  day  and  night  with  holy 
hymns,  to  toll  the  church  bells,  to  bar  the  church-door 
after  even  song,  and  to  do  this  for  three  days  and  nights 
till  the  fourth  morning,  and  then  peradventure  she  may 
rest  in  her  grave.  All  is  done  aceoriling  to  the  Old 
Woman’s  request.  The  priests  pray,  the  choristers  sin", 
the  bell  tolls  loud,  and  tne  monk  and  nun  tell  their  beads 
through  the  first  night,  but  in  spite  of  all  they  hoar  the 
fiends  out>ide  making  a  hideous  roar.  On  the  second  night 
the  ta(>er8  burnt  dismally  and  blue. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock. 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 
Over  a  mountain  roc£ 
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Terrible  is  the  din,  but  louder  and  louder  rises  the  song 
of  the  choristers,  and  the  fifty  priests  continue  their 
pniyers  until  morning  light.  The  third  night  strokes  as  of  a 
bitU'ring  ram  shake  the  ehureh-door ;  the  bell-men  can  toll 
tJje  bell  no  longer,  the  monk  and  nun  forget  their  beads, 
the  choristers’  song  ceases,  the  lights  are  extinguished,  the 
door  u  burst  open. 

And  in  he  came  with  eyes  of  flame, 

The  devil  to  fetch  the  dead. 

And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glowed, 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains. 

And  like  flax  they  mouldered  asunder. 

And  the  coflin-lid  which  was  barred  so  firm, 
lie  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise. 

And  come  with  her  master  away  ; 

A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse. 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding  sheet, 

Her  dead  flesh  quivered  with  fear. 

And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gave. 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 

Then  she  follows  her  master  to  the  church-door,  where 
stands  a  black  horse  upon  which  the  devil  flings  her, 
leaping  up  in  front. 

And  awny  like  the  lightning’s  speed  they  went. 

And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

Southey  wrote  a  parody  of  this  tale,  entitled  “  'fhe  Sur¬ 
geon’s  Warning,”  and  a  strange  story  it  is.  A  “  Resurrec¬ 
tion  Man,”  when  he  is  dying,  is  terribly  afraid  that  since 
he  has  rifled  so  many  dead  men’s  graves  he  will  never 
have  rest  in  his  own,  so  he  entreats  his  friends  to  bury  him 
in  lead  and  in  a  patent  coffin :  — 

If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coffin. 

Their  labor  will  be  in  vain  ; 

Let  the  undertaker  see  it  bought  of  the  maker. 

Who  lives  by  St.  Martin’s  l.Ane; 

which  was  done  accordingly,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  surgeon’s  bones  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  in  peace,  is  told  with  minute  and  unsavory 
particularity. 

The  story  of  Hatto  and  the  rata,  so  admirably  sung  by 
Southey,  is  familiar  to  every  one,  for  have  we  not  all  seen 
the  tower  in  which  the  wicked  bishop  thought  to  escape 
from  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  ?  In  vain,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  army  of  rats  swam  the  river  by  myriads,  and 
climbed  the  shore,  and  made  their  way  to  the  tower. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell, 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell. 

As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near. 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door, 

And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour. 

And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the  floor. 

From  the  right  and  the  lelt,  from  behind  and  before. 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below. 

And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones. 

And  now  they  pick  the  bishop’s  Imnes ; 

They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 

For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him  ! 

In  several  of  the  ballads  the  devil  plays  a  conspicuous 
part,  for  Southey,  although  after  early  life  orthodox  in 
erwd  and  a  sound  Churchman  to  boot,  treated  the  evil 
•pirit  with  contemptuous  pleasantry  as  a  goblin  or  imp  of 
darkness  rather  than  as  a  being  to  be  abhorred  and 
dreaded  of  all  Christian  souls.  Among  his  poems  of  this 
clus  “  The  I’ious  Painter  ”  and  “  Cornelius  Agrippa  ”  are 
perhaps  the  cleverest.  Very  admirable  too  is  the  short 
and  spirited  tale  of  “  St.  Romuald,”  which  opens  with  a 


Frenchman  stopping  at  an  inn  door  and  asking  the  land¬ 
lord  whether  the  holy  saint  w«s  still  to  be  found  in  his  cell, 
to  which  the  man  replies  sadly  that  he  has  left  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  And  then  the  innkeeper  describes  St.  Romuald’s 
sanctity  as  proved  by  his  love  of  dirt,  and  relates  the  fierce 
conflicts  he  had  with  Satan,  who  used  to  maul  him  like  a 
Turk. 

“  But,”  quoth  the  traveller,  “  wherefore  did  he  leave 
A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  wellf  ” 

“  Why,”  said  the  landlord,  “  sir,  it  so  befell 
He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 
To  do  him  a  great  honor :  and  you  know, 
lie  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below. 

And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went.” 

“  What  might  this  honor  be  1  ”  the  traveller  cried  ; 

“  Why,  sir,”  the  host  replied, 

“  We  thought  )>crhaps  that  Ic  might  one  day  leave  ns  ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 
'The  pood  mitn’s  grave 
A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us. 

For  he’ll  be  made  a  saint  of,  to  be  sure  — 

Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 
His  relics  while  we  might ; 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night.” 

'The  love  of  the  incongruous,  of  the  mystical,  of  the  ridic¬ 
ulous,  was  as  much  a  part  of  Southey’s  nature  as  the  sober 
melancholy  and  the  calm-sightedness  which  led  him  at  the 
height  of  his  pros|)erity  to  write  mournfully  of  life,  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  grave  with  hope.  Overflowing  as  he 
was  with  intellectual  activity,  and  possessing  the  frolic¬ 
someness  of  spirit  which  most  men  leave  behind  them  with  • 
their  boyhood,  his  tears  were  drawn  forth  even  more  read¬ 
ily  than  laughter,  and  if  there  is  comparatively  little  pathos 
in  his  writings,  his  life  was  marked  by  the  deepest  feeling, 
and  by  a  mournful  tenderness  .as  beautiful  as  it  is  aflecting. 

It  is  probable  that  he  instinctively  avoided  pathetic  sub¬ 
jects  when  writing  poetry,  and  that  he  did  so  in  later  life 
may  be  judged  Irdtn  the  following  beautiful  stanzas,  written 
in  1829  :  — 

Nor  marvel  yon  if  I  prefer 
Of  playful  themes  to  sing. 

The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 
Than  Summer  or  than  Spring  ; 

For  o’er  the  leaves  before  they  fall 
Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrOwn, 

That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 
A  sunshine  of  their  own. 

Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears  ? 

The  source  from  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth. 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

As  a  poet,  Southey  cannot  he  classed  with  the  great 
English  masters;  as  a  prose  writer,  his  manly,  simple, 
flexible  style  may  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  reading  his 
books  the  attention  is  not  immediately  drawn  to  the  form 
of  the  composition,  as  in  the  case  of  such  mannerists  as 
Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  when  it  ,is  examined 
it  will  be  found  to  fulfil  admirably  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

“  The  reason  why  so  many  persons  write  ill,”  he  said, 

“  is  because  they  think  it  necessary  to  write  a  style  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  common  speech.”  Southey  was 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  an  error  of  this  kind.  He  used 
the  simplest  words  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  it  is  never 
possible  to  mistake  his  meaning.  No  modern  writer  that 
we  know  of  states  facts  more  clearly  or  more  honestly,  hut 
the  judgment  which  he  draws  from  his  facts  is  often  curi¬ 
ously  perverse.  The  power  of  forming  a  wise  judgment 
was  not  one  of  Southey’s  intellectual  privileges.  Like  his 
friend  Landor,  he  had  the  [leculiarity,  as  Mr.  Forster  has 
pointed  out,  of  putting  the  imagination  and  passions  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  of  thinking  thus  and  thus  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  will  and  pleasure.  “  It  was  not  ill  said  by  an 
acute  observer  who  knew  them  both,  that  their  fault  was 
not  that  of  blindness  to  the  truth  so  much  as  that  of  in¬ 
difference  to  give  it  welcome  unless  as  a  discovery  or  pos- 
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Mssion  of  their  own.”  This  is  true  we  think,  hut  true  in 
a  larger  degree  of  Landor  than  of  his  friend.  Southey  had 
strong  feelings,  and  reached  his  decisions  by  their  help. 
He  had  not  time  to  think  out  any  subject  calmly,  and  he 
was  far  too  impetuous  to  judge  of  any  serious  question  im¬ 
partially.  That  the  opinions  of  bis  early  and  ardent  youth 
were  not  those  of  his  mature  manhood,  can  excite  no  won¬ 
der. 

Most  men  of  original  power  pass  through  one  or  more 
mental  revolutions  before  they  find  rest  for  the  intellect 
and  the  heart,  and  to  this  rule  Southey  formed  no  excep¬ 
tion.  His  fault  lay  in  his  unwillingness  to  grant  to  others 
the  freedom  of  which  he  had  made  such  ample  use  himself ; 
but  his  integrity,  so  often  questioned  in  his  lifetime,  may 
now  be  regarded  as  unimpeachable.  “  He  has  convinced 
me,”  wrote  a  shrewd  observer,  “  of  the  perfect  exemption 
of  his  mind  from  all  dishonorable  motives  in  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  practical  politics  and  philoso¬ 
phy,”  and  the  publication  of  Southev’s  correspondence  has 
confirmed  the  Judgment  of  Crabb  llobinson.  There  are 
some  illustrious  men  who  are  never  rash  in  spee<-b,  and 
who  s|>eak  and  write  to  their  intimate  friends  with  the  most 
circums|)ect  wisdom.  They  rarely  make  a  mistake,  or  com¬ 
mit  an  absurdity,  their  propriety  is  exijuisite,  and  when 
they  die  it  may  be  safe  to  produce  their  correspondence 
without  much  editorial  supervision.  Southey  was  not  one 
of  these  men  ;  he  wrote  often  rashly  and  thoughtlessly,  and 
his  hasty  words,  which  expressed  in  many  instances  a  mo¬ 
mentary  prejudice  or  feeling,  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  siereotyjied  in  print.  “In  days  of  old,”  he  once  wrote, 
as  if  anticipating  tW  injury  that  would  be  done  him,  “  when 
an  author  was  dead  and  buried,  Kequiescat  in  Pace  might 
have  been  written  on  his  tombstone :  but  those  days  are 

East,  and  he  must  expect  now  to  be  dissecteil  and  em- 
almed,  to  have  his  rags  presented  as  relics,  and  to  be  can¬ 
onized  by  bis  devotees.”  The  “  rags  ”  have  been  zealously 
flaunted  by  Southey’s  “  devotees,”  but  there  is  some  com¬ 
fort  in  the  thought  that,  thanks  to  the  motje  of  preservation, 
they  have  failed  to  attract  attention. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  reckless  opinions  are 
to  be  often  found  in  his  published  works  as  well  as  in  his 
correspondence,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  most 
trustworthy  of  writers  is  at  the  salne  time  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  of  guides.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  assert  in  print  that  the  Political  Economists  “  are  to  the 
Government  of  this  country  such  counsellors  as  the  magi¬ 
cians  were  to  Pharaoh  ;  whosoever  listens  to  them  has  his 
heart  hardened  ;  ”  and  he  terms  the  “  Wealth  of  Nations  ” 
“  a  tedious  and  hard-hearted  book,  greatly  overvalued  even 
on  the  score  of  ability.”  He  denounces  our  manufacturing 
system  as  a  pest  to  society,  which  debases  all  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  it ;  he  declares  that  “  the  Protestant  cause  sus- 
Uined  more  injury  from  the  English  Puritans  than  from  all 
the  efforts  of  Spain  and  Austria  combined,  and  of  France 
also,  when  France  put  forth  its  strength  against  it;  ”  and 
that  the  Puritans  should  be  held  up  “  to  contempt  and  in¬ 
famy  and  abhorrence.”  And  again  and  again  the  liberal- 
minded  render  is  moved  to  something  like  contempt,  or 
aroused  to  fierce  anger,  by  the  extravagant  and  narrow 
opinions  put  forth  by  Robert  Southey.  And  yet  Southey 
could  write,  expressing  herein  a  feeling  of  which  many  of 
us  must  have  been  conscious,  “  I  have  an  instinctive  horror 
of  bigotry.  When  Dissenters  talk  of  the  Establishment 
they  make  me  feel  like  a  High  Churchman,  and  when  I  get 
among  High  Churchmen  I  am  ready  to  take  refuge  in  Dis¬ 
sent,”  On  some  points,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  Southey  was 
in  advance  of  his  age.  He  writes  wisely  in  many  places  of 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  national  education,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  press  upon  the  public  the  services 
that  might  be  rendered  by  Protestant  sisters-of-mercy  and 
by  ladies  properly  trained  as  hospital  nurses. 

In  the  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems, 
Southey  remarks  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  advantages 
to  him  to  have  lived  more  than  half  his  life  in  retirement, 
conversing  with  books  rather  than  men ;  but  the  reader 
who  follows  the  poet's  career  will  probably  arrive  at  a  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite  conclusion.  “Beware  that  you  be  not 
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swallowed  up  in  books,”  wrote  John  Wesley,  and  this 
suredly  was  in  many  respects  the  mi.sl6rtune  of  his  bio<Tra- 
pher.  “  He  was  never  happy,”  said  Rogers,  “  except  when 
making  or  reading  a  book  ;  ”  and  so  inveterate  was  this 
love  of  solitary  study,  that  in  society  Southey,  feelino  he 
had  little  conversational  power,  would  “roll  himself  iip”lihe 
a  hedgehog.”  Solitude  may  have  many  advantages,  but  it 
is  scarcely  calculated  to  produce  breadth  of  thought  or  free- 
doni  from  prejudice  ;  and  Southey,  brooiling  tenderly  and 
constantly  over  the  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  was  not  likely 
to  discover  its  deficiencies.  He  needed  collision  with  oiler 
intellects  ;  but  this  salutary  contact  with  his  fellows  he  dis- 
liked,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided. 

If  we  reckon  his  Quarterly  Review  articles,  Southev  pro. 
duce<l  in  all  nearly  two  hundred  volumes,  a  small  library  in 
itself.  Many  of  these  works  are  more  likely  to  be  consulted 
than  to  be  read ;  while  some  on  which  the  writer  set  most 
count  must  stand,  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  the  shelves  which  con¬ 
tain  (to  use  Lamb’s  familiar  epithet)  the  books  that  are  not 
books.  Southey’s  magnum  opun,  the  “  History  of  Portugal,” 
was  destin,;d  never  to  be  finished,  but  a  portion  of  this  vast 
undertaking,  the  “  History  of  Brazil,”  was  acconi]>li>hed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  historian,  who  said  that  ages 
hence  it  will  he  found  among  those  works  which  are  not 
destined  to  perish,  and  be  to  the  Brazilians,  when  they 
shall  have  become  a  powerful  nation,  what  the  work  ol 
Herodotus  is  to  Europe.  The  prophecy  cannot  be  contra¬ 
dicted,  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  and  when  we  re¬ 
member  how  many  prophecies  Southey  made  in  his  life¬ 
time,  which  have  turned  out  to  be  delusions,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  this  will  also  prove  a 
blunder.  The  “  History  of  Brazil  ”  was  an  enormous 
achievement,  but  it  was  labor  ill-bestowed,  and  Sir  W. 
Scott  characterizes  it  wisely,  when  he  says,  in  writing  to 
the  author,  “  A  more  faithless  and  worthless  set  than  both 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  I  have  never  read  of,  and  it  requires 
vour  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  ami  your 
lively  description  of  ‘  hair-breadth  ’scapes  ’  to  make  one 
care  whether  the  hog  bites  the  dog  or  the  dog  bites  the 
hog.” 

Still  less  satisfactory  in  its  results  was  the  toil  b^ 
stowed  by  Southey  on  his  “  History  of  the  Peninsular  War," 
a  work  which  has  been  since  accomplished  with  consummate 
ability  by  a  military  historian.  'I  he  Duke  of  Wellington 
spoke  of  Southey’s  History  as  wholly  inadequate  and  as 
displaying  gross  ignorance,  which  was  likely  enough  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  military  detail ;  and  here  too,  as  in  so  many  of  his 
works,  he  wasted  his  strength  and  wearied  the  reader’s  pa¬ 
tience  by  a  display  of  useless  erudition.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  Southey’s  fame  had  he  attended  to  the  wise 
axiom  of  Dryden,  which  that  great  poet,  by  the  way,  some¬ 
times  forgot  himself:  “  An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he 
can,  but  only  all  he  ought.” 

The  truth  is,  and  scores  of  instances  might  be  cited  in 
proof  of  it,  that  the  Poet  Laureate,  with  all  his  ingenuity 
and  learning  and  perseverance,  and  with  a  literary  ability 
that  might  have  enabled  him  to  put  what  he  knew  in  an 
attractive  form,  missed  the  mark  again  and  again.  He 
could  not.  for  the  life  of  him,  distinguish  between  the  topics 
to  which  he  was  specially  attracted  and  the  subjects  likely 
to  interest  the  public ;  he  even  thought  that  he  had  power 
to  command  attention  whether  his  readers  wished  to  attend 
hr  not.  Sometime  he  hit,  as  it  were,  by  accident  on  a 
theme  which  was  fitted  for  popularity.  The  “  Life  of 
Nelson  ”  is  as  beautiful  a  specimen  of  biography  as  we  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  language,  and  for  this  facinating  work  we  are 
indebted,  in  a  measure,  to  the  publisher  as  well  as  to  the 
author.  Southey,  though  rebelling  against  the  imposition, 
was  happily  restricted  within  certain  narrow  limits.  He 
could  have  made  the  book,  he  said,  ten  times  as  long,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  had  his  way  he  would 
have  done  so,  and  have  spoilt  it.  His  love  of  digression, 
of  ingenious  trifling,  of  exhibiting  in  a  half  serious,  half¬ 
grotesque  fashion  the  results  of  his  prodigious  acquisitions, 
is  notably  exhibited  in  “  The  Doctor,”  a  book  which  charmi 
and  annoys  the  reader  by  turns.  “  How  beautiful  I  ”  he 
exclaims_^on  reading  one  page :  “  How  horribly  wean- 
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^gie !  ”  h®  sighs  out  on  turning  to  the  next.  On  the  whole, 
nerhtps,  the  fatigue  predominates  over  the  pleasure,  al- 
there  are  mo^s  of  mind,  moods  of  happy  indo¬ 
lence  for  which  there  is  little  space  in  the  busy  lives  of 
oost  men,  in  which  this  medley  of  humor,  nonsense,  and 
wisdom  may  prove  a  grateful  opiate.  It  has  been  said  with 
looe  truth  of  Mr.  Trollope's  singularly  clever  novels,  that 
they  may  be  taken  up  at  almost  any  time  with  pleasure  and 
Ijid  down  again  without  serious  regret,  and  perhaps  a  simi¬ 
le  criticism  may  be  passed  upon  “  The  Doctor.”  In  its 
best  chapters  it  is  eminently  good,  but  it  will  keep,  and  no 
iDxiety  IS  felt  to  follow  continuously  the  writer’s  footsteps. 
Open  on  any  page,  and  some  beautiful  thought,  or  quaint 
loggestion,  or  grotesque  anecdote  will  attract  attention, 
bat  the  reader  is  not  allured  on  by  what  he  reads,  and 
deems  it  but  little  consequence  on  which  page  he  may 
»li»ht.  We  said  that  “  Tne  Doctor  ”  may,  to  certain  per¬ 
sons  and  in  certain  moods  of  mind,  prove  an  agreeable 
sedative,  but  just  as  there  are  people  who  become  excited 
instead  of  soothed  by  opium,  so  there  are  readers,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  whom  this  strange  book  will  irritate  almost  beyond  en¬ 
durance.  The  preface  to  Wordsworth’s  “  Excursion  ” 
give  William  Blake,  the  poet-artist,  a  stomach  complain^ 
which  nearly  killed  him ;  “  The  Doctor,”  with  its  imperti- 
uent  digressions  and  its  perpetual  movement  towards  a 
point  it  never  attains,  might  produce  a  nervous  attack. 

The  great  charm  of  Southey’s  style,  and  bis  consummate 
skill  as  a  biographer,  are  perhaps  best  displayed  in  the 
“  Life  of  Wesley ;  ”  but  there,  too,  his  want  of  logical  power 
is  everywhere  apparent.  The  facts  which  he  states 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  often  palpably  contradict  the  in¬ 
ferences  he  draws  from  them.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  as  given  on  one  page,  is  sometimes  entirely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  opinion  he  utters  on  another,  and  at  variance 
with  his  known  principles.  “  O  dear  and  honored  Southey,” 
writes  Coleridge,  “  this,  the  favorite  of  my  library  among 
many  favorites  ;  this,  the  book  which  I  can  read  for  the 
twentieth  time  with  delight,  when  I  can  read  nothing  else 
at  all ;  this  darling  book  is  nevertheless  an  unsafe  book  for 
all  of  unsettled  minds.  How  many  admirable  young  men 
do  I  know,  or  have  seen,  whose  minds  would  be  a  shuttle¬ 
cock  between  the  battledores  which  the  bipartite  author 
keeps  in  motion  I  ” 

The  truth  is  that  Southey  has  the  art  of  relating  facts 
delightfully,  and  he  relates  them  with  the  most  scrupulous 
honesty,  but  when  he  leaves  this  firm  ground  and  tries  to 
fal6l  the  part  of  a  philosophical  historian,  the  weak  side  of 
his  intellect  becomes  apparent.  His  intuitions  are  often* 
right,  his  deliberate  judgment,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is 
frequently  wrong.  Southey  acknowledges  that  he  could 
Dot  stand  severe  thought,  and  indeed  he  was  too  busy  a 
man  in  his  profession  to  be  a  profound  thinker. 

Southey's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  English  poe¬ 
try  are  not  many  ;  but  they  are  so  able  that  it  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored  he  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of  continuing  the 
“History”  left  so  imperfect  by  Warton.  His  knowledge 
of  the  subject  was  immense,  and  he  might  have  produced  a 
narrative  full  of  critical  and  biographical  interest,  and 
written  in  the  purest  English,  which  would  have  formed  a 
text-book  for  student^.  His  “  Life  of  Cowper,”  although 
in  parts  a  little  languid  and  diffusive,  shows  how  admiramy 
Southey  could  write  about  poets  and  poetry  ;  but  in  this 
department  of  literature,  as  in  others,  he  appears  to  have 
expended  much  comparatively  useless  strength.  This  was 
p^ly  owing  to  his  singular  kindness  of  heart,  which  led 
him  again  and  again  to  befriend  those  who  needed  help 
»nd  deserved  it.  Southey,  for  example,  by  his  friendship 
for  Kirke  White  while  living,  and  hy  the  publication  of  his 
“  Remains  ”  after  his  decease,  produced  an  interest  in  that 
Tonng  poet,  which,  to  judge  from  the  poems  he  left  behind 
him,  was  beyond  his  deserts.  The  “  Lives  of  Uneducated 
Poets  ”  is  another  work,  written  with  a  benevolent  object, 
which,  if  looked  at  apart  from  the  kindly  purpose  of  the 
writer,  must  be  regarded  as  waste  labor ;  but  while  we  regret 
that  the  claims  upon  Southey  prevented  him  oftentimes  from 
Kcomplishing  the  work  for  which  he  was  most  fitted,  it  is 
pleasant  at  the  same  time  to  remember  how  ready  he  ever 


was  to  sacrifice  personal  aims  to  generous  and  self-denying 
labors. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

With  these  actions  the  life  of  Southey  was  crowded  and 
ennobled.  He  said  many  a  bitter  thing  in  his  day,  made 
rash  statements,  uttered  opinions  of  men  and  measures 
which  will  not  bear  a  moment’s  examination  ;  but  he  never 
knowingly  did  an  unjust  act,  or  shirked  an  obvious  duty. 
To  use  a  homely  saying,  his  heart  was  all  along  in  its  right 
place  ;  and  if,  as  a  politician  and  theologian,  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  what  may  be  called  feminine  passion,  the  no¬ 
ble  life  he  lived  was  one  of  the  manliest,  and  is  even  more 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen  than  his 
great  literary  achievements. 


PANDURANG  HARI.i 

Pandurang  Hari,  for  that  is  our  hero’s  name  —  he  is 
a  man,  not  a  cookery  book  —  was,  when  we  first  make  his 
acquaintance  a  Mahratta  boy,  who  had  been  rescued  by 
Sawunt  Rao,  a  mighty  man  among  the  Mahrattas,  from  be¬ 
ing  trampled  to  death  by  a  drove  of  bullocks.  Nothing  was 
known  of  this  waif  and  stray,  except  that  he  had  a  red 
mark  on  his  forehead,  showing  that  ne  was  a  true  Hindoo 
of  good  caste,  and  that  he  had  a  silver  chain  round  bis 
waist.  So  he  was  clothed  and  reared  by  the  mighty  man, 
and  the  name  he  gave  him  was  Pandurang  Hari.  He  was 
about  five  years  old  when  he  was  found,  and  from  that  age 
till  sixteen  all  that  he  tells  us  of  himself  is  that  he  was 
much  beloved  by  Sawunt  Rao,  and,  at  last,  considered  him¬ 
self  his  son ;  meantime  his  education  was  not  neglected, 
and  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write.  By  the  time  our 
hero  was  sixteen  the  world  had  got  so  far  on  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Holkar  and  Scindiah,  the 
great  Mahratta  Chiefs,  were  still  independent,  and  just  at 
that  time  the  first  called  out  his  army  to  make  war  on  his 
brother  potentitte. 

In  this  army  Sawunt  Rao  commanded  a  division,  and  he 
made  the  lad  a  clerk  in  his  Secretary’s  office.  This  Secre¬ 
tary,  or  “  Carcoon,”  as  the  Indian  term  for  him  is,  was  a 
thorough  scoundrel,  and  even  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  our 
young  friend  Pandurang  Hari  confesses  that  he  was  not  far 
hehinil  his  superior  in  roguery.  Indeed,  all  throughout  the 
early  part  of  our  hero’s  history  we  are  strangely  reminded 
of  Gil  Bias,  except  that  the  Mahrattas  were  much  more 
accomplished  villains  than  their  Spanish  parallels.  So 
when  his  chief  advised  him  to  draw  his  servants’  pay  and 
never  to  give  them  any  of  it,  adding,  “  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  like  rupees,”  Pandurang  was  not  slow  to  take  the 
hint.  And  though  his  character  afterwards  mended  a  lit¬ 
tle,  we  find  him  to  the  very  end  acting  on  the  great  princi¬ 
ple  laid  down  by  Mr.  Robson’s  father  in  the  farce,  ”  Some 
people  say  when  you  find  anything,  try  to  give  it  to  the 
lawful  owner,  but  my  father  always  said,  '  When  you  find 
anything  keep  it.’  ” 

It  must  be  added,  however  that  this  propensity  on  the 
part  of  Pandurang  Hari  got  him  into  endless  trouble,  and 
on  one  occasion  on  his  entry  into  life  very  nearly  caused  it 
to  be  cut  short  by  a  rope ;  for  having  possessed  himself  by 
fraud  of  some  jiilver  bangles  stolen  by  a  murderer,  and  b^ 
ing  found  in  possession  of  them  by  the  son  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  accused  of  the  murder,  his  patron  Sawunt  Rao 
was  so  exasperated  that  he  called  out  “  The  bangles,  the 
bangles,  off  with  him,”  and  he  would  have  been  hanged 
there  and  then  had  it  not  been  that  there  were  no  low  caste 
men  loitering  about  to  do  the  deed.  Space  for  reflection 
being  thus  afforded,  he  had  time  to  accuse  his  chief,  Govin- 
dah,  the  Carcoon,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  murdered 
man’s  son.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Carcoon  was 
fined  4000  rupees^  and  Pandurang  Hari  was  sent  away 
from  Sawunt  Rao’s  service,  and  made  pay  clerk  to  a  corps 

1  Pandurang  Hari ;  or,  the  Memoirg  of  a  Hindoo,  with  an  Introdoetlon 
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of  500U  men.  Alter  a  fatiguing  march  our  hero  reached 
Indore,  Hulkar’s  capital,  where  his  army  was  concentrated 
in  order  to  guard  it  against  the  designs  of  Scindiah. 

Pandurang  soon  found  out  that  the  duties  of  pay  clerk 
were  more  onerous  than  lucrative,  lie  might  have  em¬ 
bezzled  the  pay,  only  there  was  very  little  to  pay,  much 
less  to  embezzle  ;  and  as  to  this  duty  another,  that  of  issu¬ 
ing  arms,  was  added,  he  had  hard  work,  especially  as  his 
ragged  regiment  went  swaggering  aiwut  with  lighted  match¬ 
locks  among  piles  of  gunpowder.  Just  as  he  was  having  a 
little  rest  in  his  tent  a  cry  arose  of  “  A  spy,  a  spy.”  “  Put 
him  in  irons,”  said  Pandurang,  who  waited  on  the  com¬ 
mander  of  his  company  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with 
him.  “  A  spy,”  said  the  great  man,  “  why,  hang  him  in¬ 
stantly.”  Thus  tortilied,  Pandurang  gave  the  necessary 
or  ler  ;  the  man  was  hanged  there  and  then  in  the  dark, 
an  1  when  day  dawned  he  discovered  that  it  was  Govindah, 
the  Carcoon,  his  old  enemy.  “There  he  hung,”  says  Pan¬ 
durang  llari,  “as  cadaverous  and  ghastly  as  in  his  life,  if 
it  were  possible ;  and  yet  I  thought  death  had.  on  the  whole, 
improved  his  personal  appearance.”  The  e.xplanation  of 
this  untoward  event  to  the  Carcoon  was  that  he  had  come 
to  Indore  and  persuaded  his  friends  to  rai.xe  the  4000 
rupees,  and  then  gave  his  guards  the  slip,  but  tailing  among 
the  troops  whom  Pandurang  had  not  paid,  they  had  robbeil 
him  of  the  money,  then  gagged  him  so  that  he  could  not 
explain,  called  him  a  spy,  and  so  he  was  hanged.  After 
all  this,  what  was  to  be  done  but  to  say  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  to  tell  Mahadeo,  his  inkstand  bearer,  to  bury 
the  body  V 

This  was  all  the  more  easy,  because  next  day  came  the 
battle,  in  which  llolkar’s  ragamutTins  were  well  beaten  by 
iScindiah  anil  ran  away.  In  this  his  first  engagement  Pan¬ 
durang  escaped  unhurt,  but  not  so  his  old  patron  Sawunt 
R;io,  one  of  the  lew  honest  men  in  the  book,  whose  loss  we 
therclbre  regret  the  more.  He  had  received  three  musket- 
balls  in  the  shoulder,  a  sabre  cut  in  the  neck,  and  a  spear 
through  his  thigh.  Nothing  could  be  done  for  him,  but 
recognizing  Pandurang  Ilari  he  ordered  a  small  box  to  be 
opened.  From  this  he  took  a  silver  “Kurdoorah,”  or 
chain  lor  the  waist.  This  had  been  found  on  the  child 
when  rescued  from  the  bullocks.  “  You  mtvy  some  day 
find  out  by  it  who  are  your  parents,”  said  Sawunt  Rao. 
The  mighty  captain  then  died,  and  Pandurang  confided 
the  chain,  on  which  we  beg  the  reader  to  fix  his  attention, 
to  his  patron’s  widow  —  a  very  provident  step,  as  his  after 
adventures  abundantly  show. 

Alter  his  first  disaster  Holkar  repaired  his  losses,  and 
early  in  1802  again  took  the  field  against  Scindiah,  and 
advanced  on  Poona,  to  obtain  justice  from  the  Peishwa, 
his  nominal  Sovereign,  who  had  long  been  in  subjection 
to  Scindiah.  In  this  design  he  was  successful;  he  routed 
his  rival’s  forces,  and  marched  on  Poona,  from  which 
the  Peishwa  fled  and  made  arrangements  with  the  English 
to  protect  him,  who  restored  him  to  his  capital.  This  was 
enough  to  reunite  Holkar  and  Scindiah,  and  in  their  army 
Pandurang  llari  found  himself  a  captain  of  horse  following 
Scindiah.  It  was  at  Assaye  that  he  first  met  the  English, 
and  was  soon  unhorsed  by  their  heavy  cavalry.  There 
he  lay  and  shammed  dead  till  the  British  passed  on,  when 
he  rose  and  turned  the  guns  they  had  captured  against 
them. 

'1  he  end  of  it  all,  however,  was  that  the  Mahrattas  fled, 
leaving  98  pieces  of  cannon  and  seven  standards  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englith,  while  1200  of  their  force  were 
killed.  The  en<l  of  the  whole  business  was  more  battles 
and  the  siege  of  Hhurtpore,  where  the  Mahrattas  had  the 
satisfaction  of  repulsing  the  British.  At  last  the  Mahratta 
Chiefs  made  cessions  and  concessions,  and  there  was  peace 
between  them  and  the  English.  Pandurang  Hari  then 
returned  to  Indore,  and  Holkar’s  army  was  disbanded, 
when  he,  too,  was  ordered  to  go  about  his  business,  with 
no  friends,  and  barely  a  hundred  rupees  in  his  pocket. 

This  was  not  much  for  a  man  who  bad  begun  life  so 
promisingly,  but  nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  more  in¬ 
structive,  if  it  be  true,  in  these  volumes,  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  ill-gotten  gain  takes  wings  and  flies  from  its 
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possessors.  But  what  was  Pandurang  Hari  to  do? 
could  economize.  Every  Mahratta  trooin-r  was  owner  of 
a  sword  and  dagger.  Our  hero  sold  tlie  first  and  kept  the 
latter.  Then  he  muffled  up  his  head  in  a  white  shawl  and 
left  Indore.  About  five  miles  from  the  city  he  reached  the 
hut  of  a  Gossein  or  religious  mendicant,  and  as  we  l)e:;iTed 
our  retiders  not  to  forget  that  chain,  so  we  la'g  them  to 
keep  sharp  etes  on  all  the  Gosseins  they  meet  within  these 
volumes,  and  on  this  Gossein  in  particular ;  for  if  they  are 
the  greatest  scoundrels  in  India,  so  he  was  the  greatest 
scoundrel  among  the  Gosseins,  a  Hindoo  Jesuit  who  had 
out  Jesuited  all  the  Jesuits. 

Our  hero  was  bent  on  finding  his  way  to  Poona,  much  as 
a  country  bumpkin,  in  the  days  when  such  people  existed, 
turned  his  face  to  London  town,  Poona  being  the  city  par 
excellence  of  that  part  of  India.  But  when  he  tapped  at 
the  door  he  was  alarmed  at  seeing  smoke  issuing  from  it 
With  an  amount  of  humanity  which  does  him  credit,  he 
crept  in  and  dragged  out  the  Gossein,  and,  having  brought 
him  to  his  senses  by  cold  water,  all  that  Pandurang  Ilarf 
couhl  get  out  of  him  was  a  question  whv  he  was  awoke 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  a  demand  tor  alms.  Pandurang  llari 
was  too  worldly  wise  to  say  that  he  had  IbO  rujiccs  about 
him,  but  gave  liim  a  few  pice  and  asked  the  way  to  Poona. 
When  the  Gossein  further  asked  him  to  give  an  account  ] 
of  himself,  and  he  said  he  had  been  serving  Holkar,  and 
had  just  been  turned  out  of  his  service,  the  holy  man 
answered,  “  Holkar  is  mad,  Scindiah  is  a  fool,  and  Badje- 
roa,  the  Peishwa,  is  both  mad  and  a  fool.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  propose  that  he  should  turn  religions 
mendicant  with  him,  adding,  “  If  you  must  go  to  Poona,! 
will  accompany  you ;  there  arc  fools  enough  there,  and  we 
may  reap  a  pretty  harvest.”  Well !  Pan<lurang  was  not 
unwilling.  Money  was  his  object,  and  he  had  heard  these 
mendicants  realized  large  sums.  When  he  said  “Yes," 
his  religious  friend  stripjied  him  and  discovered  his  rupees. 
He  made  no  remark,  but  greased  him  all  over  ami  covered 
him  with  dirt  and  ashes.  After  that  he  was  equipped  with 
the  peacock’s  tail,  the  pole,  the  wallet,  and  the  ieop.'inl’s 
skin,  the  emblems  of  the  order,  and  they  set  out  on  their 
way. 

On  their  way  to  Poona  Pandurang  found  out  that  his 
new  tutor’s  name  was  Gabbagd  Gousla,  and  he  seemed 
well  known,  as  every  one  who  met  them  called  out,  “  Ram, 
ram,  Gabb.uge,”  “  Your  most  obedient,  Gabbage,”  on  which 
the  old  hypocrite  extracted  an  alms.  Then,  as  they  went 
on,  he  complained  of  the  want  of  faith,  anil  conseiiuently 
•f  money,  and  that  they  must  cut  themselves  and  let  the 
blood  flow  to  arouse  the  callous.  When  Pandurang.  d  la 
Gil  Bias,  hoped  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  this  severity,  his  companion  said,  “It  is  as 
well  to  be  prepared;  here  is  a  very  sharp  knife.”  When 
they  entered  Poona  Gabbagd  began  to  call  out  and  beg 
loudly,  but,  when  no  money  came  in,  he  bawled,  “Cut, 
Pandu:  cut.”  Now  Pandurang  did  not  at  all  relish  this 
operation  on  himself,  and  so,  at  these  words,  he  answered, 

“  Certainly,  Maharaj,”  and  gave  the  mendicant  a  slash  in 
the  arm.  Gabbagd  instantly  set  up  a  howl  and  accused 
his  companion  of  attempting  his  life,  and,  more  than  that, 
said  they  had  saved  a  few  rupees  between  them,  which 
PartBurang  wanted  to  rob  him  of,  and  to  kill  him  that  he 
might  take  them  all.  In  an  instant  they  were  surrounded, 
the  rupees  were  found,  and  Pandurang  was  carried  before 
a  great  Brahmin,  the  head  of  the  Police,  who  spared  his 
lite  on  account  of  his  sanctity,  but  handed  bis  rupees  over 
to  Gabbagd  and  turned  him  out  of  Poona. 

Having  washed  off  his  dust  and  ashes,  Pandurang  joined 
company  with  a  bullock  driver  who  was  going  to  Bombay, 
where  he  was  assured  he  could  find  a  place,  and  the  wages 
were  good  and  regular.  On  their  way,  Nussoor — which 
was  the  bullock  driver’s  name  —  discoursed  with  Pan¬ 
durang  about  “  the  Company  ”  of  whom  they  had  toth 
beard  so  much,  but  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman,  for  some  said  she  was 
an  old  woman,  aunt  to  the  English  King,  and  some  called 
the  Company  “  John  Company,”  which  was  the  name  of 
a  man. 
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Wlien  they  reaeheil  Bombay,  Panduranj;  Ilari  put  up  at  | 
\assoor  8  house,  aiul  got  a  place  as  messenger  in  a  iner-  , 
(Jiant’s  office.  One  day  he  had  a  note  to  take  to  an  j 
officer  who  lived  on  the  Esplanade,  but  no  sooner  was  it 
delivered  than  the  Sahib  rushed  at  him  like  a  tiger  and 
itruck  and  kicked  him.  The  explanation  of  this  was  that 
ibe  note  contained  a  little  bill  for  money  lent,  and  the  end 
ot’  the  aflair  was  that  the  officer  was  fined  a  hundred 
rupees.  Pandurang  then  changed  his  place,  and  at  last 
irot  one  as  a  constable  or  peon  in  the  police  ollice.  Here 
he  soon  found  he  could  play  off  his  ohl  tricks.  From  the 
Parsees  in  particular  he  exacted  constant  bribes,  and  thus 
aved  again  a  few  hundred  rupees. 

But,  be-sides  these  pi-ccadilloes,  there  were  so  many  more 
icriuus  irreo'ularities  in  the  office  that  the  prudent  Pandu- 
ranc  convertisl  his  cash  into  gold  bangles,  neckl.aces,  and 
silver  rings,  in  order  that  he  might  decanii)  at  any  moment 
vitli  his  wealth  about  his  person.  The  storm  did  arise  at 
last,  not  in  his  office  but  in  the  Treasury.  Two  clerks, 
nsuied  Shakjee  and  Filchajee,  were  detected  in  using  the 
balances  for  their  own  profit,  and  they  conspired  to  have 
the  Treasurer  put  to  death  by  an  enchanter.  Panduraiig 
was  implicated  ill  this,  because  he  took  the  letter  to  a 
famous  Byraggee,  or  religious  mendicant,  who  lived  in  a 
dark  cell.*  But  as  he  read  the  letter  at  the  window  Pandu- 
ran''  di.<covercd  that  this  enchanter  was  none  other  than 
old  Gabbagc  Gousla.  The  answer  was  that  the  deed 
should  be  done,  but  the  rupees  must  first  be  sent.  Two 
hundred  was  to  be  the  jirice,  but  when  Pandurang  took  them 
back  he  only  handed  the  “  old  vagabond,”  as  he  called 
him.  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  next  day  Gabbagc  was  seized,  we  suspect  through 
the  inforination  of  Pandurang,  and  the  papers  found  on 
him.  The  conspirators  were  also  arre.-ted,  and,  to  Pandu- 
r»n''’3  horror,  old  Cabbage,  who  had  recognized  him  all 
the  while,  said  it  was  Pandurang  Hari  who  brought  the 
letter.  But  this  was  not  the  only  surprise  in  the  case,  for 
on  the  day  of  the  trial  Cabbage’s  cell  was  empty,  he  having 
escaped,  it  was  asserted  by  all  the  natives,  by  maai<'.  •■kt 
the  trial  the  two  conspirators  were  found  guilty,  and  Pandu¬ 
rang  acquitted  as  an  ignorant  tool,  but  sentenced  to  be  sent 
out  of  Bombay. 

As  soon  as  he  was  put  across  the  water  from  the  island, 
Pandurang  again  resolved  to  go  to  Poona.  He  went 
through  various  adventures  on  the  way,  being  made  a 
prisoner  and  robbed  by  some  Pindarees,  then  wounded  in 
a  skirmish  with  them  by  English  troops,  and  taken  to  a, 
fort,  where  his  wound  was  dressed,  and  where  the  Com¬ 
mandant  took  him  into  his  household.  The  Commandant 
bd  a  daughter,  Juliana,  whom  the  Hindoos  called  “Jane 
Bebee  ”  —  that  is.  Baby  Jane.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  and 
Pandurang  confesses  she  was  his  first  but  bopeless  love. 
But  she  liad  anodier  anti  more  favored  admirer  —  the  very 
officer  who  had  thra-hed  Pandurang  Hari  at  Bombay.  He 
attempted  to  run  off  with  the  not  unwilling  young  lady, 
in  this  attempt  he  was  frustrated  by  Pandurang,  who,  out 
of  revenge  and  love,  pretended  to  help  him  and  then  gave 
the  alarm  ;  but  this  only  brought  down  the  guard,  who 
fired  on  Pandurang  and  shot  him  in  the  leg.  What  could 
he  do  but  hobble  off  to  a  hiding-place  and  make  his  escape 
fix)ui  the  fort  as  fast  as  he  could  on  one  leg  ?  He  was. 
however,  pursued  and  dragged  back  to  the  fort,  but  haling 
made  a  clean  breast  as  to  his  part  in  the  proftosed  elope¬ 
ment,  he  was  released,  and  found  his  way  to  Poa  again, 
without  a  penny  in  the  world. 

After  walking  about  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  admir¬ 
ing  the  magnificent  city  with  the  Palace  of  the  Peishwa  in 
the  centre,  our  hero  found  himself  at  nightf.tll  still  in  the 
streets;  the  police  seized  him  and  hurried  him  to  the  Habe- 
kee  Kotwall,  —  that  is,  to  the  head  of  the  Police,  who  was 
an  Abyssinian  negro.  “  Pay  a  fine  of  100  ru|)ees  for  being 
out  after  gunfire,”  said  the  black ;  and,  as  Pandurang  had 
not  the  wherewithal  to  pay,  he  was  well  (logged  and  turned 
out  of  the  city  proper  into  the  suburbs.  How  he  supported 
himself  he  does  not  say.  Perhaps  he  had  still  a  few  rupees 
about  him  which  he  forbears  to  mention,  with  the  secretive¬ 
ness  of  his  race. 


But  now  came  the  event  which  was  the  turning-point  of 
his  career,  and  gave  him  an  object  which  rendered  the  rest 
of  his  life  comparatively  honest.  One  night,  while  he  was 
prowling  about  and  meditating  revenge  on  the  Kotwall,  he 
sat  down  at  the  back  of  a  poor  house  in  which  there  was  a 
light  at  a  winilow.  Soon  after  there  was  a  bustle  in  the 
house,  and  in  a  little  while  exclamations  of  “  Don’t,  don’t !  ” 
followed  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  out  of  the  window.  It 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  Pandurang  caught  it  up,  anil  finding  it 
still  breathed,  and  that  it  was  a  woman,  carried  her  to  the 
river,  and  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  face  revived  her.  As 
he  saw  torches  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  he  dashed  into 
the  stream  with  the  body  and  carried  it  in  safety  to  a  straw 
stack  on  the  other  side.  'There  he  left  it,  and  then  crept 
down  to  the  bank  to  see  what  followed.  The  lights  now 
came  down  to  the  bank,  and  while  he  remained  in  shadow 
on  his  side  they  revealed  a  band  of  Gosseins,  one  of  whom 
was  the  villainous  and  ubiquitous  Gabbagc,  who  is,  if  we 
may  coin  the  word,  the  ubiquilousest  character  in  the  whole 
book. 

“  She  must  be  dead,”  said  the  old  vagabond  ;  “  if  stran¬ 
gling  did  not  destroy  her,  the  fall  fVom  the  window  must 
have  done  so,”  said  another  voice.  “  But  what  must  we  tell 
Trimbuckje  Danglia’?  ”  said  Gabbagc.  “Why,  tell  him 
the  deed  is  done  !  ”  “But  if  sheapjK'ar  again?  ”  “  Why, 

then,”  said  Gabbagd,  “woe  to  us.”  “  Vishnu  save  us  from 
Habekee  Kotwall,  the  police  master  I  ”  With  these  words 
the  assassins  departed,  and  our  hero  returned  to  his  liodv 
at  the  straw  stack,  where  we  leave  him  for  a  moment  en¬ 
gaged  in  restoring  the  half-strangled  woman,  while  we  beg 
the  reader  to  keep  his  eye  on  another  vagabond  character, 
this  Trimbuckje  Uanglia,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  much,  as 
he  plays  the  part  of  second  villain  in  this  story.  He  was 
no  less  a  jier.son  than  the  Peishwa’s  sword  bearer,  and  divided 
the  favor  of  the  imbecile  Badjerao  with  the  Abyssinian 
police  master. 

ITo  h¥  continUHif.’ 
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The  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  org.anizing  a  monster  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem. 

A  Geu.man  edition  of  Dr.  Brec’s  “  Fallacies  of  Darwinism  ” 
is  t)cing  prepared  by  Herr  Otto  laiting,  of  Lingen. 

Foreign  papers  report  the  death  of  the  King  of  Dahomey. 
He  was  so  unpopular,  that  only  twenty  of  his  women  were 
sacrificed  on  his  grave  instead  of  the  usual  thousand.  Served 
him  right. 

Intelligence  has  licen  brought  from  Africa  by  a  traveller  who 
has  just  arrived  in  Paris,  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  alive  and  well 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July  last.  He  has  ceased  to 
be  interesting. 

At  a  recent  sale  in  Paris  a  box  of  old  papers  was  purchased 
for  23  francs,  in  which  have  been  discovered  autographs  of 
Kaeine,  Corneille,  Condillac,  D’Alembert,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Balzac.  Molicre,  and  many  marshals  of  the  first  empire. 

In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  new  volume  of  poems,  the 
London  Times  remarks:  “  In  England,  as  well  as  in  America, he 
stands  next  in  popularity  to  our  own  Laureate.  His  verse  has 
one  essential  and  supreme  characteristic  of  true  poetry  —  it  is 
understanded  of  the  people,  and  the  best  of  it  can  charm  alike  a 
philosopher  and  a  sempstress.”  The  critic  probably  meant  to 
say  “  understooded  ” ! 

GoKDCtot,  the  Scottish  painter,  tells  this  story  of  Ixtrd  Palm¬ 
erston  ;  “  I  had  exhibited  for  several  years,  but  without  any 
particular  success.  One  year,  however  —  the  year  before  I 
painted  ‘The  Corsicans’  —  Lord  Palmerston  took  a  sudden 
fancy  to  my  picture  called  ‘  Summer  in  the  Lowlands,’  and 
bought  it  at  a  high  figure.  His  lordship  at  the  same  time  made 
inquiries  after  the  artist,  and  invited  me  to  call  u|)on  him.  I 
waited  ui>on  him  accordingly.  He  complimented  me  upon  the 
picture  ;  but  there  was  one  thing  about  it  he  could  nut  under- 
stand.  ‘  That  there  should  be  such  long  grass  in  a  fi'’!'!  where 
there  are  so  many  sheep,’  said  his  lordship  with  a  merry  twinkle 
of  the  eye.  It  was  a  decided  hit,  this;  and,  hutiiig  bought  the 
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picture  and  paid  for  it,  he  was  entitled  to  his  joke.  ‘  How  do 
you  account  for  it  ?  ’  he  went  on,  smiling,  and  looking  first  at 
the  picture  and  then  at  me.  ‘  Those  sheep,  my  lord,’  I  replied, 
‘  were  only  turned  into  that  field  the  night  before  1  finished  the 
picture.’  Ills  lordship  laughed  heartily,  and  said  ‘  Bravo  ’  at  my 
reply,  and  gave  me  a  commission  for  two  more  pictures  ;  and  1 
have  cashed  since  then  some  very  notable  checks  of  his  —  dear 
old  boy  I  ” 

“  A  NEW  volume  by  Mr.  Longfellow,”  says  the  London  Times, 
"  is  sure  of  a  kindly  welcome  from  the  English  reader,  who  will 
be  glad  to  see  that  the  author  of  ‘  Evangeline  ’  has  not  again 
been  playing  truant  in  the  translation  of  an  Italian  classic, 
or  in  a  metrical  adaptation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  has 
returned  to  the  true  bent  of  his  genius,  and  has  given  us  an¬ 
other  series  of  ‘  Talcs  of  a  Wayside  Inn  '  and  ‘Birds  of  Pas¬ 
sage.’  In  these  days,  also,  when  a  contusion  of  tongues  such  as 
hindered  the  Tower  of  Babel  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
writers  of  poetry,  each  having  a  jargon  resembling  that  of  his 
neighbor  in  nothing  but  that  it  is  unintelligible,  it  is  a  relief  to 
be  reminded  that  there  arc  still  poets  left  who  do  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth  did  before  them, 
and  honestly  endeavor  to  turn  plain  thought  into  plain  English. 
We  look  upon  the* sustained  popularity  of  Mr.  Longfellow  and 
Mr.  Tennyson  as  a  standing  protest  against  the  labored  ob¬ 
scurity  of  a  real  (loet  like  Mr.  Browning,  and  still  more  against 
the  pretensions  of  certain  writers  whose  pens  have  fur  some 
years  past  been  purling  in  a  round  of  mutual  adulation.  With 
great  complacency,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  outside 
world,  these  bards  have  enlisted  each  other  into  the  band  called 
the  immortal  band.  If  just  recently  a  silence  has  fallen  over 
the  new  sch'iol  and  its  affiliated  critics,  it  is,  we  presume,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  settled  all  things  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and 
have  now  nothing  more  to  say.  The  new  school  has  proved 
itself  right  in  all  things  beyond  all  doubt  of  its  adherents  ;  but 
the  general  public  goes  its  way,  and  receives  this  little  volume  of 
simple  verse  with  pleasure  and  even  eagerness.” 

M.  Edouakd  Fournier  published,  some  years  ago,  a  volume 
called,  in  one  edition,  “  L’Esprit  dans  I’Histoire,”  in  another, 
”  Les  Mots  historiques,”  from  which  it  appeared  that  almost 
every  celebrated  historical  saying  had  either  in  course  of  time 
and  by  force  of  repetition  become  falsified,  or  had,  from  the 
beginning,  Iwcn  deliberately  invented.  Francis  I.  never  said  or 
wrote  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  “  Tout  est  perdu  fors  I’honncur;  ” 
Henri  1 V.  never  said  before  entering  Paris,  “  Paris  vaut  bien  uhe 
messe;  ”  Louis  XVIII.  never  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  “  II  n’y  a 
rien  de  change',  il  n’y  aqu’un  Francaisde  plus,”  though,  hearing 
the  remark  perpetually  attributed  to  him,  he  ended  by  believing 
that  be  had  really  uttered  it.  The  historical  sayings  of  military 
commanders  have  been  as  much  |)ervcrted  as  those  of  monarchs. 
Wc  need  not  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time  after  Mr.  Carlyle 
what  really  was  said  (in  lieu  of  the  traditional  ”  Tirez  les  pre¬ 
miers,  messieurs  les  Anglais  ”)  at  Fontenoy  ;  and  it  is  already 
sufficiently  well  known  that  at  Waterloo  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  did  not  say  precisely,  “  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them,”  and  that 
General  Camhronne  said  nothing  resembling,  “  The  Guard  dies 
and  does  not  surrender,”  in  retcrence  to  the  attitude  of  the 
admirable  body  of  men  who  did  not  die  and  did  surrender.  The 
main  facts  of  history  cannot  well  be  upset ;  but,  closely  tested, 
few  historical  sayings  will  stand ;  the  characters,  too,  of  histori¬ 
cal  personages  are  apt  to  change  on  new  light  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  historical  anecdotes 
have  often  been  constructed  on  the  most  unsubstantial  founda¬ 
tions,  and  frequently  without  any  foundation  at  all.  The  mill  of 
Sans-Souci  has  just  been  brought  down  with  a  crash  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Potsdam  ;  nor  has  the  miller  who  refused 
to  sell  it  to  Frederick  the  Great  escaped.  With  the  miller  and 
the  mill  disappear  the  lawsuit  of  which  the  mill  is  traditionally 
believed  to  have  been  made  the  subject,  and  the  judges  of  such 
perfect  integrity  that  they  refused  to  decide  unjustly  in  favor  of 
the  King.  The  story  which,  like  so  many  stories,  was  invented 
little  by  little,  had  its  origin  in  a  book  professing  to  contain 
“conversations  with  Frederick  the  Great,"  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Zimmermann,  who  attended  Frederick  in  his  last 
illness.  Zimmermann  is  now  believed  to  have  drawn  freely  on 
bis  imagination  ;  but  all  he  says  about  the  mill  of  Sans-S'ouci 
is  that  it  interfered  with  the  King’s  view  from  the  orangery, 
that  his  Majesty  wished  to  buy  it,  and  that  the  miller  refused  to 
sell  it.  This  anecdote  first  took  good  literary  form  in  the  hands 
of  the  poet  Hel)el,  who,  to  Zimmermann’s  supposed  fact,  added 
a  fiction  of  his  own,  introducing  the  story  of  the  lawsuit. 
Zimmermann’s  highly  imaginary  "  conversations  ”  have  been 
annotated  by  a  valet  of  Frederick’s  named  Neumann,  who 
points  out  all  that  is  false  in  them,  including,  among  many  other 
things,  the  anecdote  of  the  miller  and  his  mill.  Neumann’s 


notes,  still  in  manuscript,  were  communicated  a  few  years  back 
by  one  of  his  rclaiions  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Potsdam, 
which,  after  a  certain  delay,  reported  on  the  subject.  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  mill  could  not,  by  its  position,  havt 
interfered  with  Frederick’s  view  from  the  orangery,  and  that 
the  valet  Neumunn  never  heard  of  any  difference  beiwitn  Fred¬ 
erick  and  a  miller  (which  after  all  is  only  negative  evidence),  it 
appears  that  the  records  of  the  Berlin  tribunals  contain  no  men¬ 
tion  whatever  of  the  action  of  ejectment  which  the  King  is  held 
to  have  brought  against  his  obstinate,  intractable  subject. 

Speaking  of  “  Aftermath”  the  Saturdai/  Ret-iew  savs,  in  the 
corner  of  a  particularly  amiable  article  :  “  All  readers  of 

poetry  must  feel  pleasure  when  Mr.  Longfellow  adds  a  new  vo]. 
ume  to  his  former  works ;  the  only  thing  wc  are  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  is  the  title,  ‘Aftermath.’  Mr.  Longfellow  is  huts 
year  or  two  older  than  our  Laureate,  and  we  in  England  hare 
not  yet  lost  the  hope  of  seeing  the  anthorof  ‘  Guinevere ’and 
‘  In  Memoriam,’ perhaps  after  a  certain  time  given  to  repose, 
to  the  readjustment  and  final  concentration  of  his  great  facul¬ 
ties,  once  more  ‘  spring  upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  tire,’  and 
outshine  all  his  former  achievements.  Both  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
Mr.  Ixmgfellow  must  be  included,  wc  think,  in  the  same  class  of 
singers —  the  men,  we  mean,  of  culture  and  thought ;  men  with 
a  power  of  self-measurement  and  self-criticism  that  enables  them, 
if  not,  like  Dryden,  to  go  on  imiiroving,  at  least,  like  Milton 
and  others,  to  retain  their  vigor  and  hold  their  ground  tirnih 
throughout  a  long  career.  'They  are,  in  a  word,  ariist-poeu, 
and  not  bard-poets.  'I’he  bard,  such  as  Shelley  —  we  will  add, 
in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  such  as  Sw  inburne  —  belongs  to  another 
type  and  subdivision  of  the  poetic  brotherhood.  He  is  not 
necessarily  greater  ;  |)erbaps,  in  the  number  and  organization 
of  his  faculties  he  is  often  less ;  but  he  differs.  He  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  believe,  less  likely,  when  his  youthful  imagina¬ 
tion  flags  a  little,  to  fall  hack  on  meditative  feeling  and  the 
resources  of  art,  tbiis  acquiring  for  it  new  strength  and  encigy. 
Imaginative  writers,  if  they  lose  nothing  else  as  time  goes  on, 
must  lose  the  glow  and  fire  of  youth  —  the  mere  animal  fire,  if 
you  will ;  but  even  that,  unless  replaced  by  mental  powers  that 
ripen  and  develop  themselves  tnrough  serious  thought,  and 
sustained  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  or  the  study  of  human 
life,  is  a  loss  to  be  felt  and  regretted.  Now  the  bard  we  think 
less  likely  to  recover  himself  after  this  first  exhaustion,  and  to 
go  on  growing,  than  the  artist.  We  have  not  space  enough  at 
our  disjiosal  to  discuss  the  question  here,  but  the  grounds  of  our 
belief,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  obvious  enough.  If  this  be  so,  Mr. 
I.x>ngfelluw,  emphatically  an  artist-poet,  and  not  a  bard,  bai 
many  fruitful  years,  wc  trust,  Irefore  him  ;  many  crops  of  fra¬ 
grant  clover  and  flourishing  lucerne  to  garner  in,  of  which  the 
seeds  are  now  working  secretly  underground. 

“  'Taking  this  volume,  however,  just  as  we  find  it,  we  like  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  the  short  lyric  at  the  end  entitled,  like  the  book 
Itself,  ‘  Aftermath.’  It  is  full  of  pensive  beauty,  and  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  written  in  a  time  of  falling  leaves  to  the  wailings  of 
some  autumnal  wind.  Before  quoting  it,  we  would  remark  that 
the  technical  term  ‘  rowen,’  a  term  new  to  us,  appears  to  be  a 
good  old  English  word  preserved,  like  many  other  good  old 
English  words,  in  A.nerica,  though  forgotten  here;  it  means  the 
rough  grass,  etc.,  whilst  still  on  the  ground,  which  makes  up 
the  aftermath  when  it  is  cut :  — 

‘‘  ‘  When  the  Summer  fields  are  mown. 

When  the  birds  are  fledged  and  flown. 

And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path  ; 

With  the  falling  of  the  snow, 

With  the  cawing  of  the  crow. 

Once  again  the  fields  we  mow 
And  gather  in  the  aftermath. 

“  ‘  Not  the  sweet,  new  grass  with  flowers 
Is  this  harvesting  of  ours  ; 

Not  the  upland  clover  bloom  ; 

But  the  rowen  mixed  with  weetls, 

Tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  meads 
Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 
In  the  silence  and  the  gloom.’  ” 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


